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The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationships  among  selected  » 
independent  variables  (such  as  gender,  time  overseas,  willingness  to  return  home,  and 
change  of  home  society/environment)  and  levels  of  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and 
psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from  their  study 
in  the  United  States.  As  there  has  been  limited  knowledge  concerning  international 
students'  reentry  experience,  this  study  was  intended  to  increase  understanding  of  the 
topic. 

A  total  of  eleven  independent  variables  were  selected  for  this  study  primarily  based 
on  a  cross-cultural  adaptation  model  and  findings  of  previous  studies  on  international 


Students'  reentry  experiences.  They  included  returnees'  background  factors  (age,  gender, 
academic  level,  and  field  of  study),  overseas  factors  (time  overseas,  overall  satisfaction 
with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to  return  home,  and  motivation  for  reentry/reentr\' 
reasons),  and  reentry  factors  (time  since  return,  change  of  home  society/environment,  and 
perceived  treatment  from  home  people).  One  hundred  ninety-one  Taiwanese  returnees 
responded  to  the  mail  survey.  /-a 

To  examine  the  relationships  among  variables,  multiple  regressions,  t-tests,  and 
product-moment  correlations  were  employed  according  to  the  nature  of  each  variable. 
Results  of  the  analyses  showed  that  respondents'  reentry  difficulty  was  affected  by  gender, 
willingness  to  return  home,  and  reentry  reasons  such  as  parents'  expectations,  career 
considerations,  and  lifestyle  in  Taiwan.  Their  life  satisfaction  was  influenced  by  overall 
satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to  return  home,  perceived  treatment  by 
home  people,  and  reentry  reasons  such  as  never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  more 
meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  career  opportunities,  and  lifestyle  in  Taiwan.  Returnees' 
psychological  well-being  (i.e.,  depression  level)  was  significantly  correlated  with  perceived 
treatment  by  home  people  and  reentry  reasons  such  as  never  thought  of  staying  overseas, 
more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  and  sponsored  by  the  government/company-  must 
come  back.  Additionally,  moderate  correlations  were  found  among  returnees'  reentry 
difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being.  Meanings  and  limitations  of 
these  findings  were  discussed,  as  well  as  the  implications  for  the  development  of  reentry 
theory,  future  research,  cross-cultural  counseling  and  counselor  training. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


Humans  travel.  They  may  travel  to  a  neighboring  town,  to  a  different  state  or 
province,  and  sometimes,  they  may  travel  to  a  foreign  country.  Moving  from  an  old  place 
to  a  new  land,  they  are  motivated  by  different  reasons:  political,  financial,  sociocultural, 
recreational,  or  educational.  Various  labels  have  been  given  to  them  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  travel.  Those  who  permanently  stay  in  new  lands  are  the  immigrants;  those 
who  temporarily  stay  are  the  "sojourners"—  business  people,  diplomats,  international 
students,  volunteer  workers,  and  missionaries.  For  the  sojourners,  these  new  lands  are 
usually  called  host  countries,  whereas  the  old  place  is  often  referred  to  as  home.  Many 
stories  have  been  told  about  the  journey  of  going  to  new  lands:  the  excitement,  hope,  joy, 
success,  and  dreams  that  have  come  true.  Stories  have  also  been  told  about  sadness, 
regret,  loneliness,  failure,  homesickness,  and  broken  hearts.  As  long  as  humans  continue 
to  travel,  they  will  always  tell  happy  and  sad  stories  about  going  to  foreign  lands.  There  is 
an  untold  chapter  to  these  stories,  and  that  is,  the  return  home. 

In  the  field  of  cross-cultural  research,  the  movement  from  one's  homeland  to  a 
foreign  country  is  termed  "cross-cultural  transition."  Studies  show  that  this  transition 
often  causes  "culture  shock"  (Oberg,  1960;  Pederson,  1995)  and  requires  many  personal 
adjustments  to  the  new  culture  (Furnham  &  Bochner,  1989;  Pedersen,  1995).  Sojourners' 


reactions  to  the  foreign  culture  can  vary  from  minor  confusion  or  anxiety  to  severe  mental 
health  problems.  Intensive  efforts  have  been  and  continue  to  be  concentrated  on  these 
reactions  so  that  researchers  may  better  understand  the  cross-cultural  process  and  help 
sojourners  have  a  smoother  transition  (Furnham  &  Bochner,  1989). 

However,  reactions  to  movement  from  a  host  country  back  to  one's  homeland 
(i.e.,  cultural  reentry)  have  not  similarly  attracted  researchers'  attention,  possibly  because 
it  has  been  perceived  by  many  sojourners  and  researchers  that  reentry  into  one's  home 
culture  should  not  be  problematic  since  it  is  actually  "going  home."  Wallach  and  Metcalf 
(1993)  argue  that  because  of  this  misconception,  cultural  reentry  has  become  a  "hidden 
problem."  This  assumption  not  only  has  worked  against  the  sojourners'  recognition  of  the 
potential  problems  of  reentering  their  home  countries,  but  also  has  delayed  researchers' 
exploration  of  the  process. 

!         The  issue  of  cultural  reentry  has  recently  come  to  researchers'  attention  because  of 
the  massive  numbers  of  students  who  study  abroad  and  return  to  their  home  countries. 
Researchers  are  increasingly  aware  that  a  complete  cycle  of  cross-cultural  transition  starts 
from  the  point  when  sojourners  begin  preparing  for  departure  for  foreign  lands  and  ends 
when  they  are  fully  adjusted  to  the  return  home.  To  fully  understand  this  intercultural 
transition,  it  is  important  to  examine  both  the  initial  process  of  going  to  a  foreign  country 
and  the  reentry  process. 

,        According  to  the  existing  literature,  reentry  is  a  complicated  process  involving 
many  elements  and  requiring  considerable  adjustments  on  the  part  of  returning  sojourners. 
Studies  of  cross-cultural  entry  suggest  that  people  often  change  when  they  move  to  a 
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different  environment  (Anderson,  1994;  Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Uehara,  1986a,  1986b). 
Whether  or  not  their  home  countries  change  in  their  absence,  the  returned  sojourners  are 
likely  to  view  their  home  countries  from  a  different  perspective.  In  order  to  find  a  balance 
or  fit  between  themselves  and  their  home  environments,  returnees  often  have  to  make  a 
reentry  adjustment. 

Many  problems  can  emerge  during  the  readjustment  process.  Some  returnees  are 
I  confronted  with  the  "xenophobia"  (fear  of  foreign  things)  of  their  own  country  fellows 
(Adler,  1981).  Others  have  to  cope  with  physical  or  psychological  problems,  professional 
dissatisfaction,  communication  difficulties,  and  nostalgia  for  the  host  country  (Brabant, 

Palmer,  &  Gramling,  1990;  Enloe  &  Lewin,  1987;  Hansel,  1993;  Martin,  1986a,  1986b; 

j  ,    .,  . 
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•  Werkman,  1986).  These  difficulties  can  be  experienced  by  all  types  of  returning 
I  sojourners  and  be  found  among  many  nationalities  (Austin,  1983,  1986;  Brabant  et  al., 
'1990;  Chen  8c  Lee,  1995;  Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Hansel,  1993;  Kidder,  1992;  Uehara, 
1986a,  1986b).  Several  studies  even  show  that  many  sojourners  have  perceived  their 

reentry  adjustment  as  difficult  as,  if  not  more  difficult  than,  their  initial  adjustment  in  a 

1  ■  . 

foreign  country  (Adler,  1981;  Martin,  1984;  Rohrlich  &  Martin,  1991).  As  a  result,  it  is 
very  important  to  examine  the  consequences,  especially  psychological  impact  of  reentry  on 
returned  sojourners. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

With  the  increasing  research  interest  in  cultural  reentry,  many  research  questions 
remain  to  be  answered.  Among  them  is  the  question  of  whether  reentry  culture  shock 
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(Corey,  1986)  is  a  universal  or  culture-specific  phenomenon  (Brabant,  Palmer,  & 
Gramling,  1990).  This  uncertainty  is  related  to  the  limited  numbers  of  nationalities  and 
limited  types  of  sojourners  being  studied  thus  far  (Uehara,  1986b).  A  second  question 
concerns  the  relationship  between  certain  determinant  factors  and  returnees'  reentry 
experiences,  specifically  since  empirical  data  on  the  psychological  implications  of  cultural 
reentry  are  very  limited.  To  address  these  questions,  this  study  focused  on  reentry 
difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  returned 
from  the  United  States. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase  understanding  of  the  reentry  experience 
of  international  students  by  exploring  and  identifying  the  relationships  among  selected  . 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life 
satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home 
from  their  study  in  the  United  States.  Specifically,  this  study  was  to  identify  returned 
Taiwanese  students'  levels  of  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being,  and  to  examine  how  these  areas  are  affected  by  a  number  of  independent  variables 
such  as  gender,  academic  level,  length  of  time  overseas,  and  change  of  home  society  or 
environment. 

The  selection  of  Taiwanese  returnees  from  the  United  States  as  the  population  of 
interest  was  based  on  the  fact  that  for  decades  the  United  States  has  hosted  the  largest 
number  of  international  students,  and  that  a  significant  number  of  Taiwanese  students 


study  in  the  United  States  and  return  home  upon  graduation  (Davis,  1995;  National  Youth 
Commission  of  Taiwan,  1994).  Using  this  returnee  group  as  subjects  can  provide  an 
adequate  research  sample  size  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  reentry. 

Need  for  the  Study 

Information  obtained  from  this  study  can  add  to  the  body  of  reentry  research  and 
the  broad  cross-cultural  adjustment  literature.  It  can  provide  empirical  data  regarding 
Taiwanese  students'  reentry  difficulties,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being,  and 
the  relationships  among  these  variables  and  certain  predictor  variables.  It  also  can  be 
applied  to  the  development  of  materials  designed  to  inform  and  influence  people  in  regard 
to  study  abroad,  return  home,  and  their  subsequent  personal  and  career  adjustment. 
Research  findings  can  be  compared  and  contrasted  with  findings  of  previous  studies  that 
focused  on  different  types  of  sojourners  or  different  nationalities. 
'  Results  of  this  study  also  can  provide  researchers  with  baseline  information  for 

future  research.  For  example,  after  the  relationships  among  certain  predictor  variables  and 
returnees'  psychological  conditions  are  examined,  researchers  might  fiirther  explore  the 
impact  of  some  potential  moderator  factors  (e.g.,  returnees'  coping  styles,  cultural 
identities,  levels  of  acculturaUon  or  re-acculturation)  on  this  relationship.  As  such,  more 
knowledge  on  cultural  reentry  can  be  obtained.  ' 

!         The  most  important  impact  of  this  study  may  be  upon  the  multicultural  counseling 

i 

and  counselor  training.  Research  has  shown  that  returned  sojourners  are  likely  to  face  a 
problematic  period  during  reentry,  yet  counselors  may  not  know  how  to  prepare  . 
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international  students  for  their  return.  Since  the  initial  cross-cultural  entry  and  the 
following  reentry  process  are  equally  important  to  the  sojourners,  counselors  need  to  be 
well  trained  to  assist  in  both  transitions.  An  immediate  contribution  of  this  investigation 
can  provide  counselors  in  the  United  States  and  in  Taiwan  with  specific  information 
regarding  the  Taiwanese  returned  students'  psychological  conditions  and  the  factors  that 
affect  these  conditions.  Results  of  this  study  might  raise  counseling  professionals' 
awareness  of  the  significance  of  cultural  reentry  to  the  sojourn  students.  Counselor 
training  programs  that  until  now  may  have  been  designed  to  focus  on  preparing  student 
counselors  to  help  individuals  make  entry  cross-cultural  adjustment  may  be  stimulated  by 
this  study  to  consider  training  in  reentry  cross-cultural  adjustment  as  well.  Finally,  results 
of  the  study  may  help  counselors  in  host  countries  develop  workshops  or  programs  to 
prepare  individuals  for  returning  home  after  staying  overseas,  and  help  counselors  in  the 
home  countries  provide  reentry  orientation  or  any  other  necessary  assistance  to  those  who 
have  returned  home  from  overseas. 

Theoretical  Framework 

I         This  study  was  originally  inspired  by  Martin's  ( 1 984)  perspective  on  examining 

i 

critical  variables  on  the  reentry  adjustment  of  the  returned  sojourners.  Selection  of  the 

I 

possible  variables  was  based  on  Linda  E.  Anderson's  (1994)  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation 

Model,  with  a  specific  consideration  of  the  involvement  of  Taiwanese  culture  in  the 

t  . 

selected  subjects'  reentry. 

1  '         '  - 


Martin's  (1984)  idea  is  straightforward:  as  researchers  have  found  that  the  initial 
cultural  adjustment  of  an  individual  is  influenced  by  a  number  of  factors,  so  is  the  reentry 
I  adjustment.  She  terms  these  potential  factors  "critical  variables."  This  term  may  not  be 
used  by  many  researchers,  but  its  concept  has  actually  been  seen  in  several  cross-cultural 
studies.  After  a  close  examination  of  the  existing  cross-cultural  adjustment  theories  and 
;  reentry  theories,  Anderson's  (1994)  adaptation  model  was  found  to  provide  a  sound 
foundation  to  the  present  study  for  the  selection  of  the  critical  variables  (i.e.,  independent 
variables)  as  well  as  the  dependent  variables. 

! 

j  Central  to  Anderson's  (1994)  model  is  the  concept  that  all  adjustment  is  a  cyclical 

and  recursive  process  of  overcoming  obstacles  and  solving  problems  in  present- 
environment  transitions.  Obstacles  and  problems  are  defined  according  to  the  individual's 
subjective  appraisals  of  the  situation.  It  is  also  the  individual  who  chooses  how  to  respond 
to  the  obstacle  situation  and  subsequently  creates  his  or  her  own  adjustment  (Anderson, 
1994). 

i         Based  on  this  conception,  the  adaptation  to  a  foreign  culture  is  considered  as 
similar  to  the  adaptation  to  many  other  significant  life  events  such  as  midlife  crisis,  death 
of  loved  ones,  and  entering  a  new  career  (Anderson,  1994).  All  these  phenomena  can  be 

viewed  as  particular  instances  of  a  general  set  of  potentially  stressful,  sometimes  "critical" 

I 

events  all  beings  undergo  in  the  course  of  their  lives  (Anderson,  1994,  p.301).  The 
process  of  cross-cultural  adaption  is  conceptualized  to  consist  of  four  successive  periods 

j 

or  moments:  Cultural  Encounter,  Obstacles,  Response  Generation,  and  Overcoming.  The 
Cultural  Encounter  is  the  moment  when  sojourners  enter  a  foreign  or  different  culture. 
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The  Obstacles  moment  occurs  when  the  sojourners  come  up  against  some  obstacles  that 
block  their  progress.  The  Response  Generation  period  begins  when  the  sojourners  start 
responding  to  the  obstacle  situations.  Eventually,  the  sojourners  may  reach  the 
Overcoming  period  when  the  obstacles  are  removed  or  when  the  sojourners  become 
adapted  to  the  new  environment  (Anderson,  1994). 

j  In  this  adjustment  process,  several  elements  are  of  particular  importance.  They  are 

the  sojourners'  appraisals  of  the  foreign  environment,  the  obstacles  perceived  by  the 
sojourners,  the  motives  (which  Anderson  calls  "engine")  that  push  the  sojourners  on 
toward  overcoming  the  problematic  situations,  and  the  reactions  (affective,  cognitive,  and 
.behavioral)  experienced  by  the  sojourners  (Anderson,  1994).  Appraising  the  situation  may 
be  the  first  action  taken  by  most  sojourners  when  they  enter  a  foreign  country.  This  is  an 
action  of  experiencing  and  "checking  out"  all  aspects  of  living  in  a  foreign  place:  the  host 
people,  their  food,  clothing,  customs,  values,  communication  patterns,  and  so  forth.  The 
appraisal  is  a  very  individualized  process.  Some  situations  may  appear  very  exciting  to 
some  sojourners,  but  very  unpleasant  to  others.  .  ; 

I        As  a  result  of  the  cultural  encounter,  sojourners  may  sooner  or  later  face  some 
obstacles  that  interfere  with  their  adjustment.  The  challenge  given  by  the  obstacles  can  be 

environmental,  cultural,  interpersonal,  or  intrapersonal.  To  overcome  the  difficulty 

i.  ^ 

sojourners  may  need  a  number  of  "engines"  such  as  a  willingness  to  open  oneself  up  to 
new  cultural  influence,  to  face  obstacles  head-on  by  the  use  of  instrumental  strategies,  and 
a  resolve  not  to  run  away  (Anderson,  1994).  This  concept  reflects  Anderson's  (1994) 
emphasis  on  the  importance  of  willingness  and  motivation  in  a  cultural  adaptation  process. 


Another  concept  stressed  by  Anderson  (1 994)  is  the  on-going  nature  of  the 
sojourners'  emotion,  cognition,  and  behavior.  It  is  considered  that  no  matter  in  which 
I  period  the  sojourners  may  be,  they  are  likely  to  experience  both  positive  and  negative 
reactions  in  their  thinking,  feeling,  and  behaving.  This  concept  further  leads  to  the  need  to 
examine  the  psychological  functioning  of  the  sojourners.  V  '  .  ..  '^  v 

i-  -      V        .-  '  ' 

1  _  .  •  ■     ■  -  <  . 

Using  these  concepts  to  conceptualize  reentry  adaptation,  returning  home  from 

-overseas  can  be  considered  as  a  process  consisting  of  four  periods:  Home  Cultural  Re- 
Encounter,  Obstacle,  Response  Generation,  and  Overcoming.  Upon  reentering  their  home 
country  (Home  Cultural  Re-Encounter),  the  returnees  may  start  making  subjective 

appraisals  of  all  aspects  of  their  home  environment.  Some  aspects  may  be  exciting,  yet 

1  : 

others  may  be  disappointing.  Obstacles  are  those  situations  returnees  have  difficulty 

dealing  with-  living  conditions,  rejection  or  jealousy  of  family  or  friends,  or  value  or 

identity  conflicts  within  themselves.  Once  again,  it  would  require  returnees'  motivation 

and  willingness  to  resolve  the  obstacle  situations.  It  could  be  simply  a  willingness  to 

return  home,  a  willingness  to  reintegrate  one's  foreign  experience  into  his/her  reentry 
1 

experience,  or  a  persistence  of  not  running  away.  Along  this  reentry  process,  the 
returnees  may  also  have  a  mixture  of  positive  and  negative  reactions  in  their  thinking, 
feeling,  and  behaving.  ■  .  ■ 

To  further  apply  Anderson's  ( 1 994)  concepts  to  the  present  study  of  Taiwanese 

students'  reentry,  critical  factors  may  include  returnees'  willingness  to  return  home 

I 

appraisals  of  their  home  country  or  potential  obstacles  (environment  and  people),  and 
reasons  that  have  motivated  their  reentry.  Given  the  potential  impact  of  these  critical 


factors,  returnees'  psychological  functioning  can  be  a  very  important  issue  to  researchers 
and  particularly  counselors.  As  such,  this  logic  has  provided  a  basis  for  the  selection  of 
the  independent  and  dependent  variables  in  the  present  study. 

Research  Question 

The  research  question  posed  in  this  study  is  as  follows:  ,  ; 

I  How  do  selected  critical  variables  (background  factors,  overseas  factors,  and 

reentry  factors)  influence  the  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Culture.  Although  it  has  been  defined  by  numerous  scholars,  the  term  "culture" 
still  appears  ambiguous  and  abstract.  Nonetheless,  it  is  used  as  if  its  meaning  is  clear.  In 
this  study,  culture  is  defined  according  to  Segall,  Dasen,  Berry,  and  Poortinga  (1990),  and 

means  anything,  material  or  symbolic,  that  is  of  human  origin.  It  includes  languages, 

j 

music,  art  forms,  folktales,  myths,  rules,  customs,  values,  behaviors,  beliefs,  religions, 
rituals,  ceremonies,  attitudes,  norms,  standards,  hopes,  fears,  preferences,  appetites, 
dwelling  styles,  clothing,  population  density,  social  and  political  institutions,  and  so  forth. 
Culture  is  taught,  learned,  and  shared  by  individuals,  persists  over  generations,  and  is 
"more  or  less  adaptive"  (Segall  et  al.,  1990). 

I      Culture  shock  is  a  sense  of  confusion  and  uncertainty  sometimes  with  feelings  of 
anxiety  that  may  affect  people  exposed  to  an  alien  culture  or  environment  without 


adequate  preparation  (Merriam  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary,  10th  Ed.,  1993).  It  is  a 
result  of  the  person  not  being  able  to  understand,  control,  and  predict  other  people's 
;  behavior  (Fumham  &  Bochner,  1989).  In  this  study,  culture  shock  refers  to  the 
:  sojourners'  physical  and  psychological  reactions  when  they  encounter  cultures  other  than 
,  their  own. 

I  Reentry  or  reverse  culture  shock.  Reentry  culture  shock  was  defined  as  "the 

experience  of  facing  previously  familiar  surroundings  after  living  in  a  different  environment 
for  a  significant  period  of  time"  (  Adler,  1981,  p.343).  In  this  study,  it  refers  to  the 

i 

negative  aspect  or  problems  of  the  reentry  process. 

I         Cross-cultural  transition.  The  movement  from  one  culture  to  another  is  a  cross-  , 
cultural  transition.  This  term  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  process  of  moving  from  one's 
home  culture  to  a  foreign  culture.  In  this  study  moving  from  the  home  culture  to  a  foreign 
culture,  and  returning  to  one's  home  culture  from  a  foreign  culture  are  both  considered  to 
be  cross-cultural  transitions. 

j  Cultural  reentry  or  reentry.  In  this  study,  reentry  refers  to  a  person's  movement  or 
return  from  a  foreign  culture  back  to  his  or  her  home  culture.  More  specifically,  this  term 
is  used  to  denote  Taiwanese  students'  returning  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States. 

j        Reentry  difficulty.  Reentry  difficulty  is  the  level  of  readjustment  difficulty 
perceived  by  returned  sojourners  and  may  include  the  experience  of  readjusting  to  the 
home  culture  and  environment,  reestablishing  interpersonal  relationships  with  home 
people,  and  redefining  one's  cultural  identity.  In  this  study,  it  refers  to  the  difficulty 

perceived  by  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United 

1 
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States.  When  returnees  perceive  the  reentry  process  as  very  difficuk  or  problematic,  they 
may  be  experiencing  severe  reentry  culture  shock. 

Adjustment  and  adaptation.  According  to  Anderson  (1994),  the  original 
definitions  of  adjustment  and  adaptation  differ  slightly.  Adjustment  is  the  reduction  or 
satisfaction  of  short-term  drives,  whereas  adaptation  is  that  which  is  valuable  for  long- 
term  individual  or  racial  survival.  "Adaptations  may  be  maladjustive  in  the  short  term 
whereas  adjustments  may  be  maladaptive  in  the  long  run,  but  both  terms  refer  to  the 
achievement  of  a  fit  between  the  person  and  the  environment,  although  the  objectives  and 
time  frames  differ"  (Anderson,  1994,  p.300).  The  focus  of  this  study  is  on  the  "fit"  or 
"non-fit"  between  the  individual  and  the  environment.  Therefore,  the  terms  adjustment 

i 

and  adaptation  are  not  used  as  distinctively  as  they  were  originally  defined. 

I         Readjustment.  Similar  to  "adjustment,"  the  term  readjustment  is  defined  as  the 

1 

achievement  of  a  fit  between  the  person  and  the  previously  familiar  home  environment. 
In  this  study,  both  reentry  adjustment  and  readjustment  are  used  to  describe  the 
adjustment  process  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from  their  study  in  the 
United  States. 

Home  country/  culture  refers  to  the  country  or  culture  from  which  a  person 

originates.  In  this  study,  Taiwan  and  Taiwanese  culture  are  considered  to  be  the  home 

I 

country  and  culture  of  the  Taiwanese  returnees. 

i       Host  country/  culture  refers  to  the  receiving  country  or  culture.  In  this  study,  the 
United  States  is  the  host  country/culture  for  the  Taiwanese  students. 


Life  satisfaction  is  defined  as  a  person's  overall  evaluation  of  his  or  her  daily  living. 

Psychological  well-being  refers  to  the  state  of  a  person's  mental  health.  It  can  be 
measured  by  the  degree  of  a  person's  psychological  functioning  or  malfunctioning.  In  this 
study,  Taiwanese  returnees'  psychological  well-being  is  measured  by  the  lack  of 
depression  or  lower  levels  of  depression.  . 

Returnee  is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  returned  home  from  overseas.  In  this 
study,  the  Taiwanese  returnees  are  those  who  have  completed  their  study  and  returned  to 
Taiwan  from  the  United  States.  * 

I   '      Sojourn  and  sojourner.  A  sojourn  is  generally  defined  as  a  'temporary  stay  at  a 

new  place'  (Fumham  &  Bochner,  1989).  A  sojourner  is  someone  who  travels  and  spends 

j 

some  amount  of  time  in  a  new  place.  Fumham  and  Bochner  (1989)  noted  that  the  amount 
of  time  for  'a  temporary  stay'  often  ranges  from  six  months  to  five  years.  There  are  as 
many  types  of  sojourners  as  there  are  purposes  for  sojourning:  business  people, 
diplomats,  military  personnel,  students,  voluntary  workers,  missionaries,  and  so  on.  In  this 
study,  the  term  'sojourners'  refers  to  international  students  who  study  abroad  and  more 
specifically  to  Taiwanese  students  who  have  come  to  the  United  States  for  higher 
education. 

Organization  of  the  Dissertation     .  ' 

This  dissertation  contains  five  chapters.  Chapter  1,  as  just  presented,  includes  an 
overview  of  cultural  reentry,  an  introduction  of  Martin's  (1984)  cultural  adjustment 
critical  variable  approach  and  Anderson's  (1994)  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model,  the 


need  and  purpose  of  the  study,  the  research  question,  and  definition  of  terms.  The 
remainder  of  the  dissertation  is  organized  into  a  review  of  relevant  Uterature  (Chapter  2), 
research  methodology  including  descriptions  of  relevant  variables,  research  hypotheses, 
population,  sample,  sampling  procedure,  instrumentations,  data  collection,  and  data 
analysis  (Chapter  3),  results  (Chapter  4),  and  a  discussion  of  the  findings,  limitations, 
implications  of  the  study,  and  recommendations  for  future  research  (Chapter  5). 


i 


CHAPTER  2 

'  REVIEW  OF  THE  RELATED  LITERATURE 

I 

j 

I  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  relationships  among  selected 

background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life 
satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home 
from  their  study  in  the  United  States.  A  review  of  related  literature  is  presented  in  this 
chapter  in  five  sections  as  supporting  information  for  the  present  study.  The  first  section 
briefly  reviews  the  theories  or  models  that  have  been  used  to  conceptualize  the  reentry 
process  in  previous  studies.  Discussions  include  key  concepts,  strengths,  and  weakness  of 
each  theoretical  approach.  Section  two  thoroughly  examines  Anderson's  (1994)  Cross- 
Cultural  Adaptation  Model,  the  theoretical  foundation  chosen  for  this  study.  Section  three 
presents  a  review  of  literature  on  the  reentry  process  of  international  students. 
Discussions  focus  on  the  problems  and  impact  of  returning  home.  Factors  that  seem  to 
affect  returning  students'  readjustment  process  are  also  identified  and  discussed.  Section 
four  specifically  focuses  on  the  reentry  of  Taiwanese  students,  including  a  brief  overview 
of  the  history  of  Taiwanese  students'  overseas  study,  a  statistical  summary  of  Taiwanese 
students  studying  abroad  and  returning  home  during  the  last  25  years,  and  a  review  of 
studies  on  Taiwanese  students'  reentry.  The  final  section  summarizes  the  preceding 
sections.  '  '       :  :  c':-..^  •      .  # 
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Related  Reentry  Theories  or  Models 

Most  of  the  theories  or  models  used  to  conceptualize  the  reentry  process  have 
emerged  from  cross-cultural  adjustment  theories.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  widely 
^agreed  standpoint  that  initial  cross-cultural  transition  resembles  reentry  transition. 
Therefore,  using  cross-cultural  adjustment  theories  to  conceptualize  the  reentry  process 
seems  appropriate.  These  cross-cultural  adjustment  theories  include  stage  theories,  curves 
of  adjustment,  coping  styles,  culture  learning,  and  intercultural  communication. 
I         Stage  theories  perceive  cultural  adjustment  as  a  series  of  discrete  phases.  While 
different  labels  appear  in  the  literature,  most  researchers  include  at  least  three  phases:  the 
honeymoon  stage,  the  culture  shock  stage,  and  the  recovery  stage  (Martin,  1984).  The 
honeymoon  stage  is  characterized  by  the  excitement  of  the  initial  cross-cultural  encounter. 
The  culture  shock  stage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  often  mentioned  terms  in  cross-cultural 
adjustment  literature,  is  characterized  by  confusion  or  disintegration  when  the  sojourner  is 
confronted  with  new  beliefs,  values,  and  behaviors.  Culture  shock  is  marked  by 
withdrawal,  confrontation,  depression,  and  alienation.  The  final  stage,  recovery  or 
adjustment,  is  characterized  by  increased  sensitivity,  understanding  and  appreciation  for 
the  host  culture  (Martin,  1984).  Applying  this  framework  to  the  reentry  process,  returnees 
may  also  experience  the  same  "honeymoon"  stage  of  excitement  and  happiness,  a  "reverse 
culture  shock"  stage  characterized  by  confusion,  anxiety,  anger,  and  depression,  and  a 
"recovery"  stage  of  feeling  comfortable  at  home  again. 
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A  second  widely  used  cultural  adjustment  model  is  based  upon  the  U-curve 
hypothesis  and  the  W-shaped  hypothesis.  Lysgaard  (1955)  was  the  first  to  develop  the  U- 
curve  hypothesis  to  describe  the  adjustment  patterns  of  international  students  in  a  host 
culture.  This  hypothesis  centers  on  time  as  the  crucial  variable  (Brabant,  Palmer,  & 
Gramling,  1990).  At  first,  there  is  a  period  of  high  reaction  or  superficial  adjustment 
associated  with  the  excitement  of  encountering  a  new  culture.  As  sojourners  become 
involved  in  the  daily  living  of  the  new  culture,  they  may  become  confused,  depressed,  and 
start  to  express  negafive  attitudes.  This  emotional  state  of  the  sojourners--  similar  to  the 
culture  shock  stage--  is  depicted  as  the  bottom  of  the  U-curve.  When  sojourners  resolve 
frustrations  and  become  more  integrated  and  accepting  of  the  host  culture,  their  emotional 
state  may  rise  again  (Brabant  et  al.,  1990;  Martin,  1984;  Pedersen,  1995  ).  Based  on  this 
framework,  Gullahom  and  Gullahom  (1963)  suggested  that  the  reentry  process  may  be 
conceptualized  as  an  extension  of  the  U-curve.  As  such,  the  whole  cycle  of  cultural 
adjustment  (initial  cross-cultural  adjustment  and  reentry  adjustment)  becomes  a  W-shaped 
curve.  Gullahom  and  Gullahorn  (1963)  stated  that  after  the  rise  in  adjustment  to  the  host 
culture,  and  after  sojourners  have  become  socialized  into  new  ways  of  thinking  and 
behaving,  returning  home  might  be  an  emotional  "down"  for  returnees  (Martin,  1984). 
This  "down"  is  then  followed  by  a  gradual  rise  in  emotional  adjustment  again  as 
individuals  become  readjusted. 

A  third  approach  to  conceptualizing  cultural  adjustment  is  to  describe  the  process 
in  terms  of  coping  styles  or  attitude.  Different  labels  have  been  used  to  characterize 
sojourners  with  different  coping  styles  such  as  detached  observers,  promoters,  enthusiastic 

j 
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participants,  chauvinistic,  marginal,  or  mediating  persons  (Fumham  &  Bochner,  1989; 
Sewell  &  Davidson,  1956,  in  Martin,  1984).  Based  on  the  same  concept,  Adler  (1981) 
suggested  that  returning  sojourners  can  also  be  characterized  according  to  their  coping 
modes  upon  reentry.  She  posited  four  styles  of  coping  with  reentry:  proactive,  alienated, 
resocialized,  and  rebellious.  The  proactive  style  reflects  the  most  growth,  where  the 
{  individual  sees  the  uniqueness  of  the  situation  of  being  between  two  cultures.  Alienated 
returnees  have  a  high  need  for  external  validation  and  fail  to  recognize  the  uniqueness  of 
being  part  of  two  cultures.  They  are  likely  to  react  negatively  to  the  home  environment. 
Like  alienated  returnees,  resocialized  returnees  also  have  a  high  need  for  external 

i 

I  validation  and  tend  to  fail  to  value  the  uniqueness  of  the  transition  period.  They  do 
respond  positively  however,  to  the  home  environment  and  try  to  fit  back  into  it.  The 

^fourth  style  of  coping  is  that  of  rebellious  returnees  who,  like  those  alienated,  reject  the 
home  environment,  but  who  act  aggressively  rather  than  passively  against  the  home 
environment  (Adler,  1981;  Martin,  1984). 

I         Another  conceptual  framework  views  sojourner  adjustment  in  terms  of  culture 
learning  using  operant  conditioning  and  social  learning  principles  (Martin,  1 984).  Martin 

(1984)  stated  that  being  placed  in  a  new  culture,  sojourners  are  faced  with  the  removal  of 

I  ' 

positive  reinforcements  (e.g.,  friends,  food,  and  entertainment  of  the  home  country)  and 
the  presentation  of  aversive  stimuli  (e.g.,  language  difficulties,  unfamiliar  environment,  and 
different  social  encounters).  In  order  to  adapt,  sojourners  must  learn  new  sociocultural 
system  parameters  and  acquire  the  sociocultural  skills  necessary  for  participating  in  that 
system  (Anderson,  1994;  Martin,  1984).  Rather  than  following  a  U-curve  process. 


j  adaptation  here  is  considered  as  the  classic  ascending  slope  of  the  learning  curve 

(Anderson,  1994).  As  soon  as  sojourners  return  home,  a  home-culture  learning  process 

takes  place.  Those  reinforcers  developed  in  the  host  country  may  become  inappropriate 

for  returnees.  Therefore,  returnees  must  once  again  develop  new  reinforcers,  just  like  they 

have  previously  done  when  they  entered  a  foreign  culture  (Martin,  1 984). 

j         Another  approach  is  using  an  intercultural  communication  perspective  to 

conceptualize  cultural  adjustment  (Church,  1982;  Furnham  &  Bochner,  1986;  Martin 
1 

1984,  1986a,  1986b).  Researchers  suggested  that  because  communication  governs  an 
individual's  ability  to  interact  effectively  in  all  life  situations,  intercultural  communication 
is  the  core  of  cultural  adaptation.  Effective  intercultural  communication  depends  on  the 
degree  to  which  a  flow  of  information  and  mutual  understanding  is  exchanged  between 
sojourners  and  host  people  (Martin,  1984).  This  principle  also  can  be  applied  to  the 

i 

reentry  process.  After  having  lived  in  another  culture  for  a  period  of  time,  sojourners  are 
likely  to  adopt  new  patterns  of  communication.  When  returning  home,  sojourners  are 
given  a  chance  to  examine  their  communication  experiences  in  their  host  cultures  and 
begin  to  understand  the  impact  of  their  intercultural  experiences.  They  also  may  be 
confronted  with  potential  communication  problems  with  their  country  fellows  as  the 
communication  skills  learned  in  their  host  countries  may  not  "fit"  at  home.  Therefore,  one 
key  to  a  smooth  reentry  process  may  be  successful  communication  between  returnees  and 
their  country  fellows. 

j     Clearly,  each  of  the  aforementioned  theories  offers  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
study  of  cross-cultural  and  reentry  adjustment.  Each  theory  has  its  shortcomings  as  well. 


Anderson  (1994)  stated  that  each  model  holds  a  piece  of  the  puzzle  yet  individually  none 
is  fully  satisfactory  to  account  for  the  overall  cross-cultural  adaptation  and  reentry 
!  processes.  For  example,  stage  theories  view  cultural  adjustment  as  a  series  of  discrete 
phases,  but  in  reality,  it  may  be  difficult  to  clearly  distinguish  one  stage  from  another.  It 
also  possible  that  in  some  situations,  sojourners  may  be  at  both  honeymoon  stage  and  in 
I  the  stage  of  shock.  Although  the  curves  of  adjustment  hypotheses  seem  to  better  capture 
I  the  continuous,  developmental  nature  of  cultural  adjustment,  some  studies  have  shown 
^  supporting  results  yet  others  have  failed  to  confirm  the  hypotheses  (Brabant  et  al.,  1990; 
1  Pedersen,  1995).  Pedersen  (1995)  also  pointed  out  that  "the  most  serious  weakness  of  a 
U-curve  or  a  W-shaped  design  is  the  implication  of  a  smooth  linear  adaptive  process, 
which  is  quite  different  from  reality"  (p.  4).  Different  persons  may  start  out  at  different 
j  levels  of  adjustment  adequacy  and  progress  at  different  rates,  and  others  may  never  fully 
recover  from  the  shock  stage  or  the  bottom  of  the  curve  (Pedersen,  1 995). 

i 

I  The  coping  styles  approach  assumes  that  each  individual  has  a  distinct  way  of 

handling  cross-cultural  or  reentry  situations.  Given  the  label  according  to  their  unique 
coping  styles,  sojourners  are  seen  within  a  relatively  fixed  frame  of  reference,  implying 
that  proactive  individuals  are  likely  to  be  proactive  in  all  cultural  encounters,  rebellious 

i 

persons  are  likely  to  be  aggressive  and  rejecting  all  the  time,  and  so  forth.  However, 
human  thoughts  and  behaviors  are  obviously  more  complicated  than  this.  People's  copin 
styles  are  usually  situational.  In  some  cultural  encounters,  such  as  in  classrooms, 
sojourners  may  actively  involve  themselves  in  the  situations  yet  may  choose  to  be  more 
reserved  in  social  interactions.  ' 
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No  research  has  yet  applied  culture  learning  to  understand  the  reentry  process 
(Martin,  1984).  Although  this  approach  could  be  used  to  conceptualize  reentry,  it  also 
faces  some  criticism.  Anderson  (1994)  argued  that  undeniably,  sojourners  must  learn  new 
j  parameters,  appropriate  social  behaviors,  and  reinforcement  contingencies  of  the  host 
■  environment.  Upon  reentry,  returnees  may  also  have  to  re-learn  the  parameters  of  the 
home  culture.  However,  adapting  involves  more  than  learning.  Sojourners'  or  returnees' 

i 

i 

1  psychological  reactions  (e.g.,  excitement,  self-confidence,  anxiety,  confusion,  and 
depression)  or  other  mental  functioning  (e.g.,  accepting  the  unfamiliar,  adapting  to  strange 
customs,  or  reaccepting  old  values)  are  important  aspects  that  seem  to  be  overlooked  by 
this  approach  (Anderson,  1994).  Similarly,  the  intercultural  communication  approach  also 
has  limitations.  Communication  is  a  very  important  aspect  of  cultural  adjustment  or 
readjustment,  but  it  is  only  one  part  of  human  life.  Other  factors  such  as  the  host  or  home 
environment,  social  structure  and  system  can  also  play  crucial  roles  in  the  cultural 
adjustment  of  sojourners  or  returnees.  ■ 

None  of  these  views  of  cultural  adjustment  seems  able  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
foundation  for  the  present  correlational  study  of  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry.  More 
specifically,  none  can  provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  selection  of  "critical" 
independent  variables  or  dependent  variables.  Therefore,  consideration  has  been  given  to 
a  recently  developed  model,  the  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model,  for  its  appropriateness 
of  conceptualizing  the  reentry  of  Taiwanese  students. 


;  The  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model 

i 

Anderson's  (1994)  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model  is  based  on  the  classical 
I  sociopsychological  adjustment  theory.  It  holds  that  all  adjustment  is  a  cyclical  and 
recursive  process  of  overcoming  obstacles  and  solving  problems  in  present-environment 
transitions  (Anderson,  1994).  It  is  the  individual  who  chooses  how  to  respond  and 
consequently  creates  his  or  her  own  adjustment.  Phenomena  such  as  migration  and 
uprooting,  the  loss  of  home  or  loved  ones,  sojourns  in  strange  lands  can  be  viewed  simply 
as  particular  instances  of  a  general  set  of  potentially  stressful,  sometimes  critical  events  all 
beings  undergo  in  the  course  of  their  lives  (Anderson,  1994).  '  '  "  • 

In  a  philosophical  sense,  Anderson  (1994)  presented  a  standpoint  that  human  life  is 
potentially  full  of  changes.  Many  of  these  changes  can  generate  tensions  and  anxieties  that 
may  threaten  the  stability  of  life.  Certain  adjustments  are  needed  if  the  individual  wants  to 

I 

ease  the  tension  and  to  regain  the  stability.  Going  to  a  foreign  environment  or  returning 
home  after  a  journey  abroad  are  examples  of  the  changes  in  life  many  individuals  have 

j 

already  experienced  or  will  encounter  in  the  future  as  interactions  among  countries 
continue  to  increase  rapidly.  With  this  perspective,  Anderson  (1994)  not  only  integrated 
cross-cultural  adaptation  into  the  stream  of  general  psychological  adjustment,  but  also 
"normalized"  the  cross-cultural  (initial  and  reentry)  process.  Based  on  these  concepts, 

Andersen  (1994)  perceives  cross-cultural  adaptation  indicated  in  Figure  1 . 

i 

I 
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Cultural  Encounter 


Obstacle 


Affective: 

excitement,  suprise, discomfort 
high  anxiety,  boredom,  etc 

Cognitive: 

deny  differences,  disorientation 
low  self-awareness,  unrealistic 
expectations,  etc. 


Behavioral:  -  *• " 

start  to  meet  survival  needs, 
superficial  relationships  with  hosts, 
seek  out  co-nationals,  etc. 


Response  Generation 


Affective: 

exchaustion,  homesickness,  grief, 
hopelessness,  regression,  apathy, 
risk-taking  attitude,  confident,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

rejection,  blame  self,  identity  crisis, 
learn  tolerance/patience, ignore,  etc. 

Behavioral: 

fight,  flight,  do  nothing,  change  self, 
develop  skills,  physical  complaints, 
low  productivity,  aimlessness,  etc. 


Affective: 

crisis,  self- changing,  high  anxiety, 
hostility,  shock,  excitement,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

increased  awareness,  role  conflicts, 
defense  vs  rejection  of  differences, 
cognitive  dissonance,  etc. 


Behavioral: 

aggressiveness,  stereotyping,  try 
out  behaviors,  setup  social 
interaction,  etc 


Overcoming 


Affective: 

tension  gone,  self  confidence, 
humor  returning,  satisfaction, 
growth  in  personal  flexibility,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

independence,  more  realistic 
expectations,  integrate  differences, 
etc. 

Behavioral: 


increasing  coping  competence, 
self-actualization,  behavior  more 
assertive/adaptive,  etc. 


Figure  1.  The  (simplified  version  of)  cross-cultural  adaptation  process 
(Anderson,  1994,  p. 3 10-3  11) 
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j  According  to  Anderson  (1994),  cross-cultural  adaptation  is  a  recursive  and  linear 

I  process  that  contains  four  successive  periods:  Cultural  Encounter,  Obstacle,  Response 

i 

Generation,  and  Overcoming.  During  each  period,  affective,  cognitive,  and  behavioral 
adjustments  are  required.  Examples  of  each  dimension  came  from  Anderson's  (1994) 

i  intensive  review  of  the  cross-cultural  literature.  Although  emotional,  cognitive,  and 

i 
! 

I  behavioral  dimensions  are  separated  conceptually,  in  reality  they  interpenetrate  and 
I  influence  each  other  (Anderson,  1994). 

In  this  model,  a  cross-cultural  adaptation  process  starts  when  individuals  enter  a 
foreign  culture.  Affectively,  the  sojourners  may  feel  a  mixture  of  opposing  emotions  and  a 
blend  of  positive  and  negative  attitudes  to  the  host  culture.  Cognitively,  they  may  strive  to 
reaffirm  their  identity  and  self-image  in  the  face  of  absent  or  weak  environmental  support 
(Anderson,  1 994).  Behaviorally,  they  may  start  to  meet  survival  needs  such  as  attending 
language  classes  and  building  new  social  support.  Sooner  or  later,  following  the  initial 
contact,  sojourners  will  be  confronted  with  an  obstacle  that  blocks  their  progress 
(Anderson,  1994).  Virtually  everything  in  the  environment  that  can  be  seen,  smelled, 
heard,  touched,  and  tasted  can  constitute  an  obstacle. 

I   I      Potential  obstacles  can  also  cause  sojourners'  emotional,  cognitive,  and  behavioral 
reactions.  There  may  be  emotional  reactions  such  as  hostility,  excitement,  high  anxiety, 
and  sense  of  crises.  Cognitively,  there  may  be  increased  awareness  of  inadequacies, 
subtleties,  and  contrasts,  role  or  expectation  conflicts,  and  perceptual  dissonance. 
Behaviorally,  sojourners  may  act  aggressively,  swing  between  active/outward  and 
inward/retreat  activities,  and  try  out  new  behaviors.  In  the  meantime,  sojourners  may  start 


j  evaluating  the  obstacles.  Their  appraisals  of  the  situation  will  generate  responses  and  will 

I  determine  what  must  be  adjusted  to  and  how  adjustment  should  proceed.  '-  .  ; 

Andersen  (1994)  mentioned  several  generic  coping  alternatives  that  may  be  taken 

:  by  the  sojourners  when  responding  to  obstacles.  The  first  choice  sojourners  have  in 

,  response  to  an  obstacle  is  to  do  nothing  instrumental  (Andersen,  1994).  Sojourners  may 
decide  simply  to  avoid  the  issue,  mark  time  (hoping  it  will  go  away),  or  try  to  distract 

I  themselves  from  the  problem  by  alcohol  abuse  or  physical  complaints  (Andersen,  1994). 

I  They  may  choose  to  fight  the  obstacle  by  blaming  others  or  retaliating  against  the  hosts. 
They  may  choose  "flight"  by  isolating  themselves  fi-om  social  interactions,  oversleeping, 
presenting  psychosomatic  illnesses,  or  returning  home  prematurely  (Andersen,  1 994). 

'There  are  also  adaptive  instrumental  options  available  to  the  sojourners.  One  option  is  to 
try  to  change  the  environment  in  order  to  remove  the  obstacle.  Although  the  host 
environment  or  culture  can  be  changed  to  a  certain  extent  or  it  can  become  more 
multicultural,  Andersen  (1994)  does  not  consider  it  the  most  likely  sojourner  option. 
Changing  oneself  is  viewed  as  the  most  practical  and  possible  solution  in  a  cross-cultural 

I 

encounter.  Sojourners  can  try  to  modify  their  own  personal  beliefs  and  values,  intensify 
learning  (language,  norms,  customs,  roles),  increase  interpersonal  relationships,  get  along 
better  with  the  host  culture,  set  or  reset  priorities,  and  lower  expectations  and  standards 
for  their  own  behavior  or  that  of  others  (Andersen,  1 994). 

I  Along  with  every  coping  strategy,  there  are  also  associated  emotional  responses: 
negative  feelings  of  being  trapped  between  two  worlds,  exhaustion,  fear,  hopelessness, 
homesickness,  insecurity,  anger,  and  guilt,  and  positive  feelings  of  growing  empathy, 
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{  interest,  determination,  self-confidence,  invigoration  at  challenge,  and  risk-taking  attitude 

I 

I  (Anderson,  1994).  While  some  solutions  may  be  effective  in  removing  the  obstacle, 

i 

!  others  may  be  counterproductive.  If  sojourners'  responses  are  inadequate  and  the  - 

i 

1  obstacles/events  persist  or  even  increase,  more  negative  responses  may  emerge,  which  can 

I  worsen  the  situation  and  generate  more  negative  responses.  Anderson  (1994)  stated  that  ■ 

i 

:  in  the  cross-cultural  experience,  "frustrations  may  build  up  one  upon  the  other  until  they 
overwhelm  the  individual,  until  he  or  she  'cracks.'  It  is  this  breakdown  that  is  commonly 
labeled  culture  shock"  (p. 303).  When  environments  become  unfathomable,  all  beings- 
including  rats,  monkeys,  and  human  beings—  can  be  considered  to  suffer  from  some  kind 
of  culture  shock  (Anderson,  1994). 

Sojourners  enter  the  overcoming  stage  when  they  start  to  feel  a  lessening  of  stress 
and  tension  in  person-environment  interactions  (Anderson,  1994).  This  last  period  of 
adaptation  is  called  Overcoming,  with  emphasis  on  the  progressive  nature  of  the  action. 
Anderson  (1994)  defined  adjusters  as  ones  who  feel  that  they  fit  into  their  environment 
without  chafing.  Many  positive  affective,  cognitive,  and  behavioral  outcomes  can  surface: 
self-confidence,  relaxation,  growth  in  personality  flexibility,  increasingly  effective 
communication  skills,  productivity,  competence,  independence,  more  realistic 
expectations,  seeing  reality  as  it  is,  self-actualization,  and  autonomous  functioning.  As  at 
this  point,  the  result  of  the  person-environment  interaction  in  which  sojourners  have  been 
involved  has  brought  changes  in  both  the  sojourners  and  their  surroundings.  In 
Anderson's  (1994)  words,  these  sojourners  "are  no  longer  pure  products  of  their  home 
culture,  they  have  fashioned  a  fit  and  attained  transcultural  maturity"  (p.  315). 
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In  summary,  Anderson's  (1994)  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model  has  several 

i 

j  emphases.  The  basic  premise  of  the  model  is  that  the  process  of  cross-cultural  adaptation 

'  is  similar  to  that  of  general  psychological  adjustment.  Sojourners'  subjective  appraisals  of 

the  host  environment,  motivation  to  resolve  the  adjustment  difficulties,  and  adaptation 

strategies  are  key  to  a  successful  process.  Sojourners  possibly  and  probably  will  feel  both 

positive  and  negative  emotions  throughout  the  cross-cultural  adaptation  process.  This 

process  will  tend  to  generate  changes  in  sojourners'  thinking  and  behaving.  The  process  is 

continuous  and  interactive,  and  requires  learning.  The  time  needed  for  sojourners  to 

adjust  is  both  personal  and  situational.  While  there  may  be  negative  experiences  such  as 

culture  shock  and  suffering,  there  are  also  positive  elements  such  as  personal  growth  and 

enlightenment.  Given  its  well-formulated  theoretical  construction,  this  model  can  be 

applied  to  all  types  of  sojourners:  business  people,  international  students,  adults,  children, 

males,  females,  different  nationalities  or  cultural  backgrounds.  It  has  encompassed  and 

refined  concepts  of  previous  theories  such  as  the  stage  theories,  culture  learning,  and 

intercultural  communication.  It  takes  into  account  sojourner  factors  (motivation, 
I 

appraisals,  coping  strategies,  interpersonal  and  intrapersonal),  host  culture  factors  (host 

environment  and  people),  time  factor,  and  the  dynamics  between  the  person  and 

I 

environment.  At  the  same  time,  this  model  covers  both  positive  and  negative  elements  in 
one's  feeling,  thinking,  and  behaving. 

i 

I 
i 

1 

t 


An  Application  of  the  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model  to  Reentry 

Although  Anderson's  (1 994)  model  was  originally  developed  to  describe  a  cross- 
cultural  adaptation  process,  given  its  well-constructed  nature,  the  model  also  can  be 
applied  to  conceptualize  a  cultural  reentry  process.  The  cultural  reentry  adaptation 
process  is  presented  in  Figure  2. 

For  many  sojourners,  the  process  of  reentering  one's  home  culture  can  be  very 
similar  to  the  process  of  entering  a  foreign  culture.  After  sojourners  return  home,  there  is 
usually  a  period  of  home  cultural  reencounter.  Like  the  initial  encounter  with  the  host 
1  country,  returnees  may  experience  a  fiiU  range  of  affective,  cognitive,  and  behavioral 
reactions.  Returnees  may  feel  relieved  and  happy,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  may  be 
surprised  to  see  the  changes  (or  lack  of  change)  of  their  home  environment.  Cognitively, 
returnees  may  have  some  unrealistic  expectations  or  preconceptions  about  returning  home. 
They  may  become  disorientated  by  the  old  (or  new)  home  environment.  Behaviorally, 
returnees  may  be  actively  involved  in  all  home  activities  since  they  have  missed  these 
■opportunities  while  abroad.  They  may  also  try  to  gather  information  about  the  home 
country  and  to  reestablish  their  previous  social  networks.  Some  may  even  seek  to  develop 
relationships  with  people  from  the  previous  host  country. 
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Home  Cultural  Re-Encounter 


Obstacle 


Affective: 

excitement,  suprise,  discomfort, 
nostalgia  for  the  host  country, 
high  anxiety,  boredom,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

unrealistic  expectations,  aware  of 
changes,  disorientation,  deny 
differences,  etc. 

Behavioral: 


re-establish  connections  with 
family  and  friends,  try  to  "fit-in,' 
re-engage  in  old  lifestyle,  etc. 


Response  Generation 


Affective: 

exchaustion,  grief,  apathy, 
risk-taking  attitude,  confidence, 
dissertation,  etc 

Cognitive: 

rejection,  blame  self  or  others, 
identity  crisis,  redefme  situations, 
ignore,  learn  tolerance/patience,  etc. 


Behavioral: 

fight,  flight,  change  self  or  others, 
do  nothing,  develop  skills,  physical 
complaints,  low  productivity,  etc. 


Affective: 

shock,  crisis,  disappointment, 
hostility,  high  anxiety, 
excitement,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

role  conflicts,  increased  awareness, 
defense  vs  rejection  of  differences, 
cognitive  dissonance  etc. 

Behavioral: 


aggressiveness,  stereo-typing,  try 
out  behaviors,  withdraw,  etc. 


Overcoming 


Affective: 

growth  in  personal  flexibility, 
comfort,  satisfaction,  full  range 
of  emotions,  etc. 

Cognitive: 

integrate  differences,  independence, 
more  realistic  expectations, 
nonjudgementalness,  etc. 

Behavioral: 

increasing  coping  confidence,  self 
actualization,  behavior  more 
adaptive,  etc. 


Figure  2.  The  reentry  adaptation  process  (a  modified  version 
of  Anderson's  cross-cultural  adaptation  model) 


i 
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After  a  period  of  home  cultural  reencounter,  returnees  may  encounter  obstacles  or 
problems.  As  researchers  have  found,  these  obstacles  or  reentry  problems  can  be 
sociocultural,  environmental,  national,  political,  educational,  professional,  intrapersonal,  or 
interpersonal  (Bochner,  Lin,  &  McLeod,  1980;  Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Hansel,  1993; 
Kidder,  1992;  Marsh,  1975).  Once  again,  returnees  have  affective,  cognitive,  and 
behavioral  reactions  to  these  obstacles.  Some  reverse  culture  shock  reactions  may 
.  emerge.  Some  returnees  experience  frustration,  disappointment,  and  anger  as  they  realize 
that  "going  home"  is  not  as  wonderful  as  they  have  expected  it  to  be.  Others  have  feelings 
of  regret  and  loss  as  a  result  of  missing  their  life  in  the  foreign  country.  Returnees' 
awareness  of  cultural  differences  between  the  host  and  home  country  may  increase.  They 
may  start  questioning  or  struggling  with  their  newly  established  belief  system  in  the 
context  of  their  home/old  belief  systems.  Behaviorally,  they  can  become  reserved 

i 

aggressive,  or  assertive.  They  may  also  try  to  gather  more  information  in  order  to 
understand  what  to  them  is  a  chaotic  situation. 

I         The  period  of  Response  Generation  begins  when  returnees  start  responding  to  the 
obstacles.  Based  on  their  subjective  appraisals  of  the  obstacles  and  motivation  to  remove 
the  problems,  returnees  will  start  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Like  certain  sojourners' 
coping  with  the  obstacles  in  a  foreign  culture,  some  returnees  may  take  on  the  non- 
instrumental  options:  wait  and  do  nothing  (hoping  problems  will  eventually  go  away), 
ignore  or  avoid  the  problem  (e.g.,  physical  complaints  or  alcoholism),  fight  (e.g., 
retaliation,  blame  of  home  country,  and  conflict  with  home  people),  or  flight  (e.g., 
oversleep,  psychosomatic  illness,  or  leave  the  country  again).  These  coping  strategies  are 
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ineffective  in  the  long  term,  and  cause  more  obstacles  to  build  up,  consequently  leaving 
returnees  in  an  even  more  difficult  situation  (i.e.,  feel  worse,  perceive  no  solutions,  act 
more  aggressively).  According  to  Anderson's  (1994)  conception,  this  can  be  identified  as 
the  time  of  "reentry  culture  shock."  If  returnees  continue  to  take  inappropriate  coping 
alternatives,  a  vicious  cycle  will  be  established  between  periods  of  Obstacle  and  Response 
Generation.  ' 

Adaptation  begins  only  when  returnees  acknowledge  obstacle  situations  and  decide 
on  a  consistent  strategy  of  instrumental  solutions  (Anderson,  1994).  Two  types  of 
adaptive  instrumental  options  are  available  to  returnees:  change  the  home  environment  or 

change  self  (Anderson,  1994).  Returning  sojourners,  especially  those  who  return  from 

i  'm\     .r       -  ■  ■  -  . 

academic  or  professional  sojourn,  can  change  their  home  countries  in  many  ways. 

However,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  returnees  will  have  to  address  more  changes  in 

themselves  than  in  their  home  countries  during  the  readjustment  process.  Along  with  this 

coping,  adjustment,  or  changing  process,  returnees  will  experience  various  emotions, 

thoughts,  and  behaviors.  "  - 

The  period  of  Overcoming  emerges  when  returnees  feel  that  they  fit  into  their 

home  environment  without  chafmg  again.  Although  this  may  be  the  final  stage  of  reentry 

adjustment,  the  nature  of  this  period  is  not  static  but  progressive  and  continuous.  In  this 

period,  returnees  have  probably  regained  their  self-confidence,  sense  of  humor,  and  sense 

of  belonging  and  trust.  They  have  increased  feelings  of  satisfaction,  relaxation,  and 

personal  growth.  Cognitively,  they  experience  increased  cultural/racial  awareness, 

realistic  expectations,  and  clarity  in  role  responsibilities,  and  are  able  to  see  reality  as  it  is 


without  distortion.  Behaviorally,  they  may  be  able  to  communicate  more  effectively, 
behave  autonomously,  and  increase  productivity  and  competence.  As  at  this  point,  the 
returnees  are  no  longer  a  pure  product  of  either  the  host  culture  or  the  home  culture. 
Instead,  they  may  possess  a  mixture  of  both  host  and  home  cultviral  characteristics  in  their 
own  unique  way.  They  may  become  what  researchers  describe  as  "mediating  persons" 
(Bochner,  1982),  or  "mature  international  persons"  (Tewksbury,  1993)  with  "transcultural 
maturity"  (Anderson,  1994). 

i 

j  This  reentry  adaptation  model  provides  a  strong  foundation  for  the  relationship 

study  on  the  reentry  of  Taiwanese  students.  Elements  that  are  critical  to  the  adjustment 
process  are  returnees'  appraisals  of  their  home  culture/  environment,  obstacle  situations 
reactions,  motivation,  and  the  psychological  state  of  the  returnees. 

I  .  ] 

I  ■■ 

Reentry  Adjustment  of  International  Students 

,         As  mentioned  in  Chapter  1,  sojourners'  reentry  adjustment  has  not  come  to 
researchers'  attention  due  to  some  misconceptions  and  methodological  difficulties. 
Discussions  on  overseas  students  returning  home  began  in  1925  (Austin,  1983). 
According  to  Austin's  (1983)  annotated  bibliography  on  cultural  reentry,  about  60  studies 
focused  on  student  reentry.  Although  research  interest  has  increased  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  study  international  students'  reentry  adjustment,  the  quantity  of  research  is 
still  small.  Within  the  existing  literature  on  student  reentry,  research  foci  related  to  the 
present  study  are  reentry  problems  or  obstacles  experienced  by  returning  students. 


psychological  implications  of  cultural  reentry,  and  factors  that  are  critical  to  the 
readjustment  process. 

Perceived  Reentry  Obstacles 

Great  efforts  have  been  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  reentry  obstacles 
experienced  by  returnees.  The  importance  of  this  research  direction  is  without  question: 
it  serves  to  provide  some  answers  to  the  concern  about  the  existence  of  reentry  culture 
shock;  and  it  provides  empirical  information  about  the  problems  or  obstacles  that  are 
experienced  by  the  returnees.  In  one  of  the  pioneer  articles  on  reentry  adjustment,  Brislin 
and  Van  Buren  IV  (1974)  presented  a  list  of  incidents  that  confront  returned  international 

I 
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students.  These  incidents  were  obtained  through  correspondence  between  the  two 
researchers  and  the  returned  students  who  had  attended  the  University  of  Hawaii  for 
graduate  study.  Among  all  types  of  reentry  problems,  the  most  often  mentioned  problems 
were  jealousy  on  the  part  of  colleagues,  friends'  indifference  to  returnees'  intercultural 
experiences,  the  inability  to  apply  newly  learned  knowledge  to  one's  profession  at  home, 

■-■I 

and  the  return  to  close  supervision  by  parents  as  opposed  to  the  relative  independence 
while  in  the  United  States  (  Brislin  &  Van  Buren  IV,  1 974). 

j   '       These  problems  seem  very  common  to  other  international  students  who  have 
returned  to  their  home  countries.  Gama  and  Pedersen  (1977)  conducted  interviews  with 
3 1  Brazilian  scholars  who  returned  home  from  their  graduate  study  in  the  United  States. 
Research  efforts  were  made  to  identify  perceived  readjustment  problems,  to  assess  the 


intensity  of  the  problems,  and  to  examine  the  coping  skills  that  were  used  to  deal  with  the 
problems.  Although  overall  results  indicated  that  the  returnees  had  little  reentry  difficulty 
after  returning  to  Brazil,  some  returnees  did  face  the  problem  of  lack  of  privacy  and  value 
conflicts  with  their  family  members  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977).  A  large  majority  of  these 
returnees  experienced  difficulties  with  their  work  and  certain  limitations  at  the  universities 
where  they  were  teaching.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  returnees  had  much  or  some 
difficulty  readjusting  to  the  system  at  work;  5 1 .6%  had  much  or  some  difficulty  adjusting 
to  their  role  as  professors;  67.7%  complained  that  there  was  little  or  no  intellectual 
stimulation;  81.1%  feh  that  there  was  a  lack  of  facilifies  and  materials;  83.9%  complained 
about  administrative  red  tape;  54.8%  encountered  jealousy  fi-om  their  colleagues;  80.6% 
complained  that  there  was  little  opportunity  to  do  research;  and  74.2  felt  that  they  had 
little  time  to  do  research  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977).  Most  of  the  returnees  considered 
professional  relationships  as  moderately  serious  problems  for  them.  Additionally,  Gama 
and  Pedersen  (1977)  also  found  that  returnees  experienced  a  moderate  degree  of 
discrepancy  between  what  they  expected  to  see  in  Brazil  and  what  they  actually  found 
upon  reentry. 

Saeed  (1987)  also  found  similar  results  in  her  in-depth  interviews  with  1 8  returned 
Pakistani  government  scholars.  The  study  was  structured  to  focus  on  returnees' 
professional  role  adjustment  and  family  role  adjustment.  Saeed  (1987)  speculated  that 
returned  scholars'  role  strain  (the  feU  difficulty  in  fulfilling  role  obligations)  would  increase 
if  the  scholars'  role  expectations  were  unclear  or  lacked  consensus  with  the  expectations 
of  family  members  and  colleagues. 


Saeed  (1 987)  found  that  there  was  almost  no  indication  of  role  strain  experienced 
by  the  returned  scholars  in  the  family  setting.  Because  the  role  expectations  of  the 
scholars  and  their  families  were  congruent,  these  Pakistani  scholars  did  not  seem  to  feel 
any  stress  related  to  their  family  life  (Saeed,  1 987).  Returned  scholars  expected 
themselves  to  fulfill  certain  family  duties  such  as  spending  time  with  their  family  members, 
financial  obligations,  obedience  to  the  parents  and  elder  siblings,  taking  care  of  the  family 
members,  and  attending  different  ceremonies  and  social  gatherings  (Saeed,  1 987).  At  the 
same  time,  they  were  also  responsibilities  their  family  expected  them  to  fulfill. 

Two-thirds  of  these  returned  scholars  experienced  role  strain  and  discontentment 
related  to  conflicting  role  expectations  with  their  co-workers  and  especially  with  their 
supervisors  (Saeed,  1987).  Problems  that  bothered  these  returned  scholars  included 
concentration  of  authority  in  a  small  group  of  people  in  the  academic  hierarchy,  lack  of 
assigned  responsibilities  to  the  scholars,  and  lack  of  facilities  (Saeed,  1987),  which  were 
also  problems  shared  by  the  Brazilian  returnees  in  Gama  and  Pedersen's  (1977)  study. 

Taking  a  similar  approach.  Hansel  (1993)  investigated  the  readj ustment  experience 
of  49  Indian  students  returned  fi-om  the  United  States.  She  found  that  the  two  most 
prominent  arenas  in  which  cultural  values  conflict  were  in  the  family  and  at  work.  At  the 
same  time,  the  larger  society  was  also  a  place  where  they  found  conflicts  in  values,  and 
where  they  sometimes  felt  a  sense  of  alienation  (Hansel,  1993).  For  most  returnees,  filial 
and  family  responsibilities  were  the  major  reasons  that  motivated  them  to  return  to  India 
(Hansel,  1993).  Many  returnees  were  happy  to  re-engage  in  mutual  dependence  with 
family  members  and  to  re-assume  an  identity  as  part  of  a  whole,  a  larger  sense  of  "us" 


rather  than  of  "me"  (Hansel,  1993).  However,  strong  family  ties  sometimes  exerted  too 
much  pressure  on  returnees'  adjustment,  especially  in  terms  of  losing  some  freedom  and 
personal  space  which  returnees  had  become  used  to  while  living  in  the  Untied  States. 
Some  returnees,  especially  women,  were  torn  by  a  need  for  more  independence  and 
!  privacy  than  was  permitted  in  their  family  situations  (Hansel,  1993). 
I  In  readjusting  to  the  profession  or  work  environment,  differences  were  found 

among  these  Indian  returnees  in  several  aspects.  Finding  meaningful  employment  was  an 
initial  concern  for  most  returnees.  Some  had  little  anxiety  and  difficulty  finding  a  job, 
while  others  seemed  to  find  the  process  difficult,  frustrating,  and  disappointing.  A  few 
returnees  were  very  discouraged  when  they  realized  that  their  academic  work  (e.g., 
communications,  political  sciences,  and  policy  studies)  in  the  United  States  was  not 
especially  valued  in  the  Indian  job  market  (Hansel,  1993).  Although  many  returnees  had 
easy  transitions  to  the  work  environment  in  India,  a  continuing  readjustment  issue  was 
their  fiiistration  in  the  work  environment.  Factors  attributed  to  returnees'  finastration 
included  poor  office  facilities,  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  inefficiency,  and  different  work 
attitudes  between  returnees  and  local  co-workers  (Hansel,  1993).  A  few  problems  were 
culture  specific  to  the  Indian  returnees:  country  fellows'  intolerance  of  the  others, 
crowded  conditions,  pollution,  and  power  and  telephone  outages  (Hansel,  1993). 
j        Not  only  students  who  return  home  from  the  U.S.  encounter  obstacle  situations 
during  reentry,  but  also  American  students  who  return  from  other  countries  encounter 
problems.  In  his  study,  Raschio  (1987)  investigated  the  reentry  experience  of  1 1 
American  college  students  returned  from  study  abroad  programs  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 


Germany,  and  Peru.  For  these  returnees,  studying  abroad  helped  them  gain  personal 

growth  and  new  independence,  objectivity,  patience,  increased  language  skills,  a  global 

view,  and  an  increased  awareness  of  people  as  individuals  (Raschio,  1987).  However, 

when  they  returned  to  the  U.S.,  personal  conflicts  began  to  arise  as  students  became 

1  aware  of  changes  in  themselves  and  in  others,  and  physical  and  cultural  differences 
I  . 

'  between  their  home  and  foreign  countries. 

i 

j  Uehara  (1986a)  also  conducted  a  study  on  the  reentry  experience  of  American 

students  after  an  extended  sojourn  abroad.  Her  research  attempts  were  first  to  determine 

whether  the  American  students  actually  experienced  reentry  culture  shock  after  coming 

.home  from  Europe,  Asia,  South  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  and  if  reentry 

culture  shock  actually  exists,  to  compare  the  intensity  of  reentry  culture  shock  between 

58  American  returnees  and  another  74  American  students  who  returned  from  domestic 

sojourns  (within  the  United  States).  Results  showed  that  not  only  did  the  returnees 

experience  reentry  culture  shock,  but  also  the  perceived  intensity  of  reentry  culture  shock 

was  significantly  higher  than  the  intensity  experienced  by  the  domestic  travelers  (Uehara 
I 

1986a).  Like  the  American  students  in  Raschio's  (1987)  study,  these  American  students 
perceived  themselves  as  having  positive  and  growthftil  changes  resulting  from  their  foreig 
experiences.  Nonetheless,  these  changes  generated  conflicts  and  difficulties  to  returnees  i 
relating  to  their  families  and  old  fi-iends.  The  more  these  returnees  had  changed,  the 
greater  readjustment  difficulty  they  seemed  to  experience  (Uehara,  1986a) 

! 

\  Uehara  ( 1 986b)  further  compared  the  reentry  experience  of  1 5 1  Japanese  and  1 46 
American  students  who  had  studied  in  each  other's  country  for  longer  than  one  academic 


year.  She  measured  returnees'  initial  reactions  within  one  month  of  reentry  and  reactions 
two  to  three  months  after  reentry.  It  was  found  that  during  the  first  stage  of  reentry,  53% 
of  the  Japanese  and  70.5%  of  the  American  returned  students  experienced  both  positive 
feeUngs  (e.g.,  reUef,  excitement,  and  happiness)  and  negative  feeUngs  (e.g.,  anxiety  and 
frustration)  immediately  after  reentry.  However,  the  positive  feelings  tended  to  dissipate 
sooner  than  the  negative  feelings  (Uehara,  1986b). 

After  the  initial  reentry  stage,  returnees  of  both  groups  continued  to  experience 
both  positive  and  negative  feelings  as  well  as  some  other  specific  difficulties.  Results 
indicate  that  more  than  79%  of  the  returnees  of  both  nationality  groups  experienced 
positive  feelings  such  as  happiness,  joy,  excitement,  and  relaxation  (Uehara,  1986b).  On 
the  other  hand,  about  60%  of  the  Japanese  returned  students  felt  anxiety,  apathy,  and  a 
feeling  of  loss  and  disillusionment,  and  67.5%)  of  the  Japanese  returnees  were  depressed 
at  home  after  the  return  from  the  United  States  (Uehara,  1986b).  More  than  60%  of  the 
American  returned  students  felt  anxiety,  depression,  loneliness,  and  difficulty  in  relating  to 
old  fiiends,  and  75.4%  of  the  American  returnees  experienced  a  feeling  of  loss  at  home 
after  returning  from  Japan  (Uehara,  1 986b).  Furthermore,  after  the  return,  90%)  of  the 
Japanese  returnees  and  88.3%)  of  the  American  returnees  missed  their  host  countries 
where  they  had  sojourned.  In  fact,  "missing  the  host  country"  became  the  hardest  feeling 

ii 

I  : 

to  resolve  for  the  returned  students.  A  number  of  returnees  responded  that  the  feeling  of 
missing  the  United  States  or  Japan  still  remained  even  a  year  after  the  return  (Uehara, 
1986b).  Further  more,  Uehara  (1986b)  also  found  that  despite  differences  in  cultural 
backgrounds  and  sojourned  countries,  both  groups  of  returnees  experienced  a  similarly 

I 
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intense  level  of  reentry  culture  shock  when  they  returned  home.  Female  returnees  of  both 
groups  tended  to  encounter  a  significantly  greater  degree  of  reentry  difficulty  than  did 
male  returnees.  ■  • 

These  studies  have  shown  several  similar  findings.  A  great  majority  of  returned 

i 

I 

\  students  do  encounter  reentry  culture  shock,  although  their  reentry  is  also  associated  with 

! 

I  some  positive  aspects  as  well.  Regardless  of  nationality,  returned  students  seem  to 

i 

i  experience  an  almost  identical  scenario:  value  and  identity  conflicts,  lack  of  privacy  at 
home,  interpersonal  conflicts,  problems  with  bureaucratic  leadership,  lack  of  research 
facilities,  and  conflicting  work  attitudes  with  local  colleagues.  They  also  experience 
problems  that  seem  specific  to  certain  returnee  groups.  Indian  returnees  tend  to  have 

I 

great  concern  about  their  living  environment  (Hansel,  1993).  American  returnees 

experience  problems  because  they  have  become  more  family-oriented  and  more 

t  ■ 

conservative  after  returning  from  an  Eastern  country  (Uehara,  1986b).  Although  female 
returnees  are  likely  to  encounter  more  readjustment  difficulties  than  do  male  returnees,  the 
types  of  difficulties  vary  from  one  culture  group  to  another  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977; 
Hansel,  1993;  Uehara,  1986b).  Given  the  complexity  of  reentry,  it  becomes  important  to 
investigate  the  psychological  impacts  of  the  process  on  the  returnees. 

Psychological  Implications  of  Reentry 

j  ,  ^  ■  "  ■  - 

I       Compared  to  the  number  of  studies  investigating  international  students'  reentry 
problems,  the  amount  of  research  focusing  on  the  psychological  well-being  of  these 
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j  returnees  is  relatively  small.  However,  there  is  indication  that  returned  students  have 
i  experienced  different  levels  of  psychological  distress  given  the  challenge  of  making  reentry 
transitions.  In  addition  to  the  frequently  mentioned  frustration  and  anxiety,  many 
returnees  encountered  psychosomatic  symptoms  such  as  headaches,  stomach  problems, 
and  insomnia.  They  have  also  experienced  the  feeling  of  loss,  disappointment, 

[ 

dissatisfaction,  loneliness,  alienation,  depression,  and  regret  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1997; 

I  Hansel,  1993;  Kidder,  1992;  Raschio,  1987;  Saeed,  1987;  Uehara,  1986a,  1986b).  As 

i 

these  psychological  problems  are  closely  connected  to  reentry  problems,  they  may  not  be 
resolved  unless  the  reentry  obstacles  are  removed. 

In  her  study  on  the  reentry  experiences  of  American  and  Japanese  students 
returning  from  each  other's  country,  Uehara  (1986b)  closely  examined  the  time  needed  for 
the  returnees  to  solve  reentry  problems  and  to  reintegrate  into,  or  readjust  to  their  home 
environments  and  cultures.  She  found  that  about  60%  of  the  Japanese  and  50%  of  the 
American  returnees  reintegrated  themselves  into  their  home  environments  within  two  to 

three  months  of  their  return.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  returnees  of  both  groups 

i 

managed  to  solve  reentry  problems  and  adjust  to  their  home  cultures  within  four  to  five 
months  of  their  return.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  returnees  in  both  groups  who 
encountered  some  difficulties  readjusted  to  their  home  environments  within  six  to  seven 
months  of  their  return.  About  82.2%  of  the  Japanese  and  88%  of  the  Americans 
reintegrated  into  the  home  cultures  by  a  year  after  the  return.  And  still,  17.8%  of  the 
Japanese  and  1 2%  of  the  American  returnees  needed  longer  than  one  year  to  reintegrate 

themselves  into  their  home  environments  after  the  extended  stays  in  foreign  countries. 

I 
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Hansel  (1993)  also  found  that  while  many  of  the  Indian  returnees  managed  to  readjust 
within  one  year,  a  few  returnees  were  still  having  a  difficult  time  four  to  five  years  after 
reentry.  Moreover,  nearly  one  fourth  of  her  returnee  subjects  thought  of  "going  back  to 
the  United  States"  or  going  to  another  country  as  a  solution  to  their  reentry  difficulties. 
As  such,  it  becomes  very  important  for  researchers  to  investigate  under  what 
circumstances  and  with  what  demographic  backgrounds  returned  students  will  be  more 
susceptible  to  readjustment  difficulties  and  subsequently,  to  the  negative  psychological 
consequences  of  reentry. 

Critical  Factors  Affecting  Reentry  Adjustment  "  ° 

To  date,  variables  that  are  considered  critical  to  reentry  adjustment  include  gender, 

age,  academic  level,  previous  cross-cultural  experience,  nationality,  location  and  duration 

of  the  sojourn  overseas,  degree  of  interaction  with  the  host  culture,  readiness  to  return 

home,  reentry  environment,  awareness  of  self  and  home  environment  change,  value 

change,  significant  others'  attitudes  toward  sojourners,  and  personal  character  (Martin, 

1984;  Rohrlich  &  Martin,  1991;  Uehara,  1986a,  1986b).  Many  of  these  factors  were 

proposed  based  on  previous  studies  on  the  initial  cross-cultural  adjustment  of  sojourners. 
I 

The  underlying  assumption  has  been  that  the  process  of  adjusting  to  a  foreign  country  is 
very  similar  to  the  process  of  readjusting  to  one's  home  country.  If  certain  factors  are 
critical  to  initial  cross-cultural  adjustment,  they  may  also  be  important  to  reentry 
adjustment.  Most  of  these  factors,  however,  have  not  been  empirically  examined  (Martin, 
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1984).  For  discussion  purposes,  these  factors  are  classified  into  three  general  categories: 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  and  reentry  factors. 

Background  Factors.  Five  background  factors  were  frequently  examined  in 
reentry  studies:  gender,  age,  academic  level,  field  of  study,  and  nationality.  Gender  has 
been  found  in  most  cases  to  have  significant  impact  on  reentry  adjustment.  However, 
whether  male  returnees  or  female  returnees  are  better  readjusted  is  still  a  question. 

In  the  cases  of  the  returned  Brazilian  students  previously  mentioned,  male 
returnees  perceived  themselves  as  more  adequate  in  coping  with  family  expectations  and 
family  supervision  than  did  female  returnees.  Females  reported  experiencing  more 
administrative  red  tape  and  more  value  conflicts  with  their  family  than  did  men.  Lack  of 
privacy  was  also  reported  as  a  problem  for  females  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977).  In 
comparing  the  reentry  experiences  between  151  Japanese  and  146  American  students  who 
had  studied  in  each  other's  countries  for  longer  than  one  academic  year,  Uehara  (1986b) 
found  that  female  returnees  of  both  groups  encountered  more  intense  reentry  culture 

shock  than  their  male  counterparts.  A  similar  result  was  also  found  by  Brabant,  Palmer, 

i 

and  Gramling  (1990)  that  among  a  group  of  96  international  students  who  received 
graduate  degrees  in  the  United  States  and  returned  to  their  home  countries,  female 
returnees  seemed  to  experience  more  family  problems  upon  returning  than  did  male 
returnees.  On  the  other  hand,  Rohrlich  and  Martin  (1991)  found  that  among  a  group  of 
248  American  students  who  spent  one  semester  in  Western  Europe,  female  returnees  were 
significantly  more  satisfied  with  their  return  than  were  male  returnees. 


i        A  number  of  explanations  were  given  for  both  results.  Gama  and  Pedersen  (1 977) 
suggested  that  because  female  students  changed  values  and  feelings  more  regarding 

interpersonal  relationships  and  sexuality  while  in  the  United  States,  they  tended  to  become 

!  .  '  - 

j  more  liberal,  and  therefore  had  greater  difficulty  readjusting  to  their  families'  more 

i 

1  conservative  values  and  lifestyles.  Uehara  (1986b)  also  stated  that  because  women  in 

1 

general  may  be  more  sensitive  than  men  to  cultural  differences  and  environmental  changes, 
they  may  be  more  susceptible  to  different  cultural  environments  and  interaction  cues  and 
symbols.  Nonetheless,  the  counter  argument  given  by  Rohrlich  and  Martin  (1991)  was 
that  for  American  students,  returning  home  may  pose  fewer  problems,  especially  when 
they  return  to  a  more  independent  lifestyle  than  they  experienced  when  living  overseas 
with  host  families.  Further  investigation  is  needed  to  examine  the  association  between 
gender  and  reentry  adjustment  across  cultures. 

i         The  age  factor  was  also  found  in  some  studies  to  have  potential  impact  on  reentry 
adjustment.  Al-Mehawes  (1984)  found  that  among  a  group  of  Saudi  Arabian  graduates 
returned  from  the  United  States,  younger  scholars  tended  to  have  greater  difficulty 
readjusting  than  did  older  scholars.  Uehara  (1986b)  also  found  that  among  her  American 
student  subjects  returned  from  Japan,  younger  returnees  experienced  greater  readjustment 
problems  than  did  older  returnees.  In  their  study  on  reentry  experiences  of  5,300 
American  students  and  scholar-researchers,  Gullahom  and  Gullahom  (1963)  found  that 

younger  student  grantees  experienced  more  intense  and  traumatic  reentry  crises  than  did 

1 

older  grantees  who  were  professors  and  lecturers.  Older  scholarship  grantees,  who  were 

already  well  established  professionally,  were  reported  to  have  had  less  trouble  with  reentry 

I  ■  -    ■  .  ■-'  ' 
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than  younger  grantees  who  had  not  yet  "found  themselves"  (Gullahom  &  GuUahom, 
1963,  p.  40).  Martin  (1984)  also  suggested  that  "college-age  students  may  be  in  a  period 
:  of  readiness  when  they  experience  their  study  abroad  as  they  may  have  not  yet  solidified 
their  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Therefore,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  new  cultural  system  in 
'  which  they  are  more  independent  and  free  from  parental  and  social  constraints,  those 
attitudes  and  beliefs  they  acquire  are  difficult  to  relinquish  upon  reentry.  They  are  not  just 
comparing  cultural  systems  regarding  beliefs  and  attitudes;  they  have  chosen  the  "new  as 
their  own"  (p.  1 25).  Nonetheless,  Saeed's  (1 987)  study  on  Pakistani  returnees'  reentry 
adjustment  has  not  shown  any  significant  relationship  between  age  and  reentry  adjustment. 
There  was  also  no  association  between  age  and  reentry  adjustment  among  Uehara's 
( 1 986b)  Japanese  student  subjects  returned  from  the  United  States.  ; 

Very  little  information  exists  about  the  relationship  between  academic  level  field 
of  study,  and  reentry  adjustment.  The  only  information  available  thus  far  are  studies  on 
Taiwanese  students'  professional  readjustment  by  Chen  and  Lee  (1995)  and  Liao  and 
associates  (1984).  As  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  section  (i.e.,  Reentry  of  Taiwanese 
Students),  Taiwanese  returnees  who  have  doctoral  degrees  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  at 
work  than  those  who  have  master's  degrees.  This  finding  can  be  associated  with  the 
possibility  that  returned  doctors  may  be  considered  more  professionally  qualified,  they 
may  be  more  highly  valued  and  respected  by  their  employers  and  colleagues,  they  may  be 
given  more  authority  or  freedom  at  work,  and  therefore  may  feel  more  satisfied  than  those 
returnees  with  master's  degrees.  At  the  same  time,  in  their  job  satisfaction,  returnees 
with  education  or  liberal  arts  majors  were  generally  the  least  satisfied  among  all  majors. 
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Individuals  with  medical  or  engineering  backgrounds  were  least  satisfied  with  their 
salaries.  Job  promotion  was  the  major  concern  for  returnees  with  agricultural 
backgrounds.  To  some  extent,  this  phenomenon  may  be  influenced  by  world  economics 
and  the  job  market  in  Taiwan.  Further  examinations  need  to  be  extended  to  other 
nationality  groups. 

Although  nationality  groups  including  Americans,  Australians,  Brazilians,  Indians, 
Norwegians,  Pakistani,  Saudi  Arabians,  Taiwanese,  and  others  have  been  subjects  of 

ij 

reentry  studies,  each  group  has  encountered  universal  as  well  as  culture-specific  reentry 
problems.  Additional  research  needs  to  be  conducted  to  be  able  to  compare  and  contrast 
findings  across  cultures  and  nationalities. 

Overseas  Factors.  Two  overseas  factors  were  examined  in  reentry  studies: 
location  and  duration  of  sojourn  and  interaction/involvement  with  host  culture  or  people. 
For  the  majority  of  international  students,  the  United  States  is  the  location  or  host  country 
of  their  sojourn.  Other  countries  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia  are 
also  destinations  for  some  international  students.  The  time  spent  in  the  host  countries 
varied  from  one  semester  to  several  years.  Since  each  host  country  has  its  own  cultural 
characteristics  and  influences  on  its  foreign  student  visitors,  sojourn  students  may  adopt 
certain  cultural  characteristics  from  their  host  countries  (Hansel,  1993;  Saeed,  1987; 
Uehara,  1986b).  As  time  prolongs,  students  tend  to  adopt  more  of  their  host  cultural 
characteristics.  Although  several  studies  have  indicated  that  regardless  of  the  location  or 
duration  of  sojourn,  returnees  of  various  nationalities  have  experienced  reentry  problems 
of  some  sort  upon  returning  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Hansel,  1993;  Uehara,  1986b),  it  is 
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not  clear  whether  a  specific  host  country  or  a  certain  length  of  sojourn  poses  more  or  less 
reentry  problems. 

Interaction  or  involvement  with  host  cultures  has  been  considered  to  affect  one's 
overseas  cultural  adjustment  (Fumham  &  Bochner,  1989).  It  is  also  thought  to  influence  a 
person's  reentry  adjustment.  However,  Uehara  (1986b)  found  that  the  level  of 
involvement  in  the  host  culture  while  abroad  does  not  have  any  significant  impact  on  one's 
reentry  adjustment.  Rohrlich  and  Martin  (1991)  found  no  significant  relationship  between 
communication  with  people  of  the  host  country  and  reentry  satisfaction.  Nonetheless, 
when  they  further  examined  the  relationship  between  reentry  satisfaction  and  specific 
communication  activities,  they  found  returnees'  reentry  satisfaction  was  negatively 
impacted  by  two  specific  communication  activities—  (a)  going  on  walks,  outings,  or 
evening  with  host  families,  and  (b)  discussing  significant  issues  with  people  of  the  host 
country.  That  is,  those  students  who  were  more  actively  involved  in  these  two  activities 
tended  to  be  more  dissatisfied  with  their  reentry  process.  More  research  is  needed  to 

examine  the  relationship  between  returnees'  reentry  and  their  previous  interaction  with  the 

I  ■  ■- 

host  culture. 

1        Reentry  Factors.  Two  reentry  factors  were  examined  in  the  reentry  research: 
changes  of  returnees  and  awareness  of  self  changes  and  changes  of  home  environment. 
Changes  of  the  returnee  and  awareness  of  changes  may  be  some  of  the  most  important 

factors  that  impact  on  the  readjustment  of  returnees.  Theoretical  and  empirical 

i 

information  indicates  that  sojourn  students  are  very  likely  to  change  during  their  sojourn 
abroad  (Anderson,  1994;  Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Uehara,  1986b).  Changes  can  take 
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place  in  their  personalities,  physical  appearance,  overt  behaviors,  values,  attitudes,  and 

j 

j  perspectives  (Kidder,  1992;  Raschio,  87;  Uehara,  1986b).  Several  studies  show  that 

!  ■ 

i  because  of  such  changes,  some  returnees  have  value  conflicts  with  their  families,  have 

I 

\  problems  dealing  with  their  families'  expectations  and  degree  of  supervision,  and 
j  difficulties  readjusting  to  their  colleagues'  work  attitudes  (Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977; 
I  Hansel,  1993;  Saeed,  1987).  Uehara  (1986b)  also  found  that  more  the  cognitive  and 
!  attitudinal  changes  made  in  an  individual  during  the  foreign  sojourn,  the  greater  his  or  her 
reentry  difficulties. 

1  Kidder  (1992)  examined  how  physical,  behavioral,  and  interpersonal  style  changes 

affected  the  reentry  adjustment  of  45  Japanese  college  students  returned  from  overseas. 

i 

Some  returnees  reported  that  their  physical  appearance  had  become  the  focus  of  others' 
attention.  Others  found  it  problematic  when  they  had  to  "go  around  the  issues,"  or  avoid 
expressing  thoughts  and  feelings  "out  front"  (Kidder,  1992,  p.  387).  In  order  to  solve  the 
problems  of  being  judged  "un- Japanese,"  these  returnees  decided  not  to  reveal  the  fact  of 
having  been  abroad  by  not  talking  to  other  returnees,  hiding  their  American  accent  and 
speaking  "Japlish"  when  speaking  English  (Kidder,  1992,  p.  389).  Kidder  (1992) 
commented  that  these  returnees  may  have  been  overly  critical  of  their  home  culture  and 
may  have  tended  to  idealize  aspects  of  Western  cultures.  This  phenomenon  may  also 
reflect  the  degree  to  which  these  students  transformed  as  a  result  of  their  cross-cultural 
experiences. 

Returnees'  awareness  of  home  changes  is  also  likely  to  affect  the  reentry  process. 
These  changes  can  be  in  the  home  environment,  culture,  political  situation,  and  in  home 
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j  people's  attitudes  toward  returnees.  Uehara  (1986b)  found  that  for  both  American  and 

I  Japanese  returned  students,  family  and  old  friends'  attitudinal  changes  toward  them  after 

11 

,  the  reentry  is  correlated  positively  with  reentry  difficulties.  That  is,  the  greater  the 
attitudinal  change  in  family  members  and  old  friends  toward  a  returnee  after  returning 
home,  the  greater  reentry  difficulties  returnees  will  experience.  Moreover,  the  impact  of 
this  factor  on  reentry  can  become  more  powerftil  if  the  factor  "returnee  changes"  is  also 
included.  Raschio  (1987)  found  that  personal  conflicts  often  arise  when  returned  students 
become  aware  of  the  physical  and  cultural  differences  between  the  foreign/host  and  their 

» 

home  countries,  and  become  aware  of  the  changes  in  themselves  and  in  others.    .  ,. 
'         In  addition  to  the  factors  just  discussed,  several  others  that  have  been  considered 
as  critical  to  reentry  adjustment  include  locus  of  control,  previous  cross-cultural 
experiences,  frequency  of  home  visits  while  abroad,  readiness  to  return,  pre-departure 

orientation,  motivation  for  reentry,  length  of  a  foreign  sojourn,  length  of  prior  foreign 

< 

sojourns,  religion,  and  so  on  (Brabant  et  al.,  1990;  Martin,  1984;  Uehara,  1986b).  Many 
of  these  factors  have  not  been  empirically  examined  for  their  impact  on  the  reentry 
process.  More  effort  and  consideration  need  be  devoted  to  this  research  direction. 

1 
I 

!  Reentry  of  Taiwanese  Students 

1  -  ^  ■ 

I   ;    The  history  of  Taiwanese  (Chinese)  students  studying  abroad  began  in  1 872, 

during  the  late  Ching  Dynasty  (Kuo,  Hung,  Chen,  Young,  &  Lu,  1989),  and  can  be 

I 

divided  into  three  general  periods.  In  the  first  period,  between  1872  and  1914,  students 


j  were  selected  by  the  government  and  sent  to  Japan  for  overseas  education.  In  the  second 
I  period,  between  1915  and  1948,  most  students  were  also  selected  by  the  government  and 
sent  to  such  European  countries  as  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Russia.  In  the  third 
period,  from  1 95 1  until  the  present  time,  the  destination  country  has  been  the  United 
States.  Because  of  governmental  restrictions  in  terms  of  studying  overseas,  the  number  of 
Taiwanese  students  going  abroad  was  relatively  small  during  the  first,  second,  and  early 
years  of  the  third  period.  Before  1961,  there  were  a  few  hundred  students  each  year  going 
overseas  for  study.  Between  1962  and  1975,  the  yearly  number  reached  thousands.  Since 
1 976,  when  the  Taiwanese  government  removed  certain  restrictions  on  studying  abroad, 
the  number  of  Taiwanese  students  studying  abroad  has  dramatically  increased  (Kuo  et  al., 
1989).  Throughout  these  periods,  the  number  of  Taiwanese  students  returning  home  was 
affected  by  world  economics,  political  events,  and  individual  decisions. 

i       Statistics  show  that  a  total  of  43,605  Taiwanese  students  returned  from  all  over 
the  world  with  master's  or  doctoral  degrees  between  1971  and  1994  (the  Executive  Yuan, 
Taiwan,  personal  communication,  1994).  The  number  of  students  returning  yearly 
increased  steadily  during  this  twenty-four-year  period.  In  1971,  291  people  (1 1 .38%  of 
the  total  number  of  Taiwanese  students  abroad)  returned  to  Taiwan.  In  1981,  937 
students  and  scholars  (1 7.47%  of  the  total  Taiwanese  students  abroad)  returned  to 
Taiwan.  In  1988,  2,296  individuals  (32.24%  of  the  students  abroad)  returned  to  the 
country.  In  1 994,  the  number  reached  6,5 1 0  (31.1 4%  of  the  total  Taiwanese  students 
abroad).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these  6,5 1 0  returned  students,  approximately    .  „ 
5,700  students  returned  from  the  United  States.  Most  important,  of  the  total  43,605 
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returned  students  between  1971  and  1994,  approximately  85%  (  36,884  returnees) 
returned  from  the  United  States.  Although  no  projection  is  available  for  the  return  rate  of 
Taiwanese  students  in  the  future,  the  existing  number  of  returnees  from  the  United  States 
i  has  been  impressive. 

I  Research  on  Taiwanese  sojourn  students'  reentry  is  very  limited.  The  Taiwanese 

government  has  been  the  major  conductor  of  such  research.  Between  1970  and  1995, 
nine  major  studies  were  carried  out,  including  seven  periodical  reports  (1970,  1972,  1979, 
1984,  1988,  1989,  and  1995)  sponsored  by  the  National  Youth  Commission  of  the 
Taiwanese  government,  one  collaborative  project  by  the  National  Taiwan  University  and 
Syracuse  University  of  the  United  States  in  1 990,  and  one  study  by  Chen  in  1 994. 
National  Youth  Commission  was  established  to  help  returning  Taiwanese  students  in 
career  development,  so  all  seven  studies  sponsored  by  the  Commission  were  based  on  a  • 
similar  research  scope  to  survey  returnees'  demographic  profiles,  their  current  working 
conditions  and  job  satisfaction,  and  also  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  services 

provided  by  the  Commission.  The  other  two  studies  had  different  foci.  The  1990  study 

i 

focused  on  students'  decisions  of  studying  abroad  and  returning,  and  their  life  satisfaction 
after  returning  (National  Youth  Commission,  1995).  The  1994  study  explored  the  change 
of  returnees'  self-identity  and  its  relationship  to  selected  factors  (Chen,  1996). 
Unfortunately,  resuhs  of  the  1990  collaborative  project  by  the  National  Taiwan  University 
and  Syracuse  University  and  the  1994  study  by  Chen  are  not  available,  and  only 
secondary  information  of  the  1970,  1972,  and  1979  reports  are  available  at  the  present 
time. 


The  seven  major  governmental  projects  sponsored  by  the  National  Youth 
Commission  of  Taiwan  cover  a  22-year  (1970-1992)  period  of  Taiwanese  students' 
reentry.  Thousands  of  returnees  participated  in  each  project.  Because  these  projects 
primarily  focused  on  returnees'  professional  readjustment,  trends  and  changes  can  be 
easily  found  among  the  findings.  After  intensive  review  of  the  reports,  a  summary  of 
important  findings  is  presented  below: 

Researchers  found  that  a  great  majority  of  the  students  studying  abroad  had  high 
levels  of  willingness  to  return  home  upon  completing  their  study  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995). 
Most  of  the  students  returned  fi-om  the  United  States.  Reasons  that  motivated  their 
reentry  were  (in  descending  order)  considering  reentry  as  a  meaningful  and  natural  event, 
family  expectations,  better  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan,  social  networks,  and  preferred  : 
lifestyles  in  Taiwan  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995;  Liao,  Tang,  Lin,  &.  Yuan,  1984).  Upon  reentry, 
returnees  were  usually  between  the  age  of  24  and  36  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995).  More  male 
students  than  female  students  had  gone  abroad  and  returned  home.  Nonetheless,  the 
gender  ratio  of  returnees  became  progressively  more  balanced  (male:  female  =  2:  1)  as  the 
number  of  female  students  going  abroad  and  returning  home  steadily  increased  (Chen  & 
Lee,  1995;  Liao,  et  al.,  1984).  In  the  early  years,  there  were  more  doctorate  returnees 
than  master's  returnees;  recently,  this  phenomenon  has  reversed  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995). 

t 

Business  and  Engineering  have  been  the  most  popular  subjects  studied  by  the  students 
(Chang,  Chen,  Wu,  Chiang,  Lo,  &  Yang,  1988).  For  most  returnees,  academic  and 
research  settings  have  been  the  preferred  workplaces  throughout  the  years;  however,  the 
number  of  returnees  working  in  the  private  sector  has  increased  (Chang  et  al.,  1988). 
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With  a  few  exceptions,  the  majority  of  returnees  considered  their  overseas 
experience  to  be  satisfactory  or  very  satisfactory  (Liao  et  al.,  1984).  However,  certain 
obstacles  confronted  returnees  as  they  attempted  to  make  their  professional  readjustment. 
The  mismatch  between  returnees'  field  of  study  and  the  field  of  specialty  needed  in  Taiwan 
was  a  common  problem  to  many  returnees,  so  was  the  mismatch  between  returnees' 
academic  level  and  what  was  required  for  a  certain  job  position  (Chang  et  al.,  1988).  As 
a  result,  some  returnees  had  the  strong  intention  to  go  abroad  again  (Liao  et  al.,  1984). 

In  terms  of  the  returnees'  job  satisfaction,  returnees  in  the  1970,  1972,  and  1979 
reports  seemed  satisfied  with  their  current  job,  especially  in  their  collegial  relationship,  but 
not  with  their  promotion  opportunities  (Chen  &,  Lee,  1995).  Returnees  in  the  1984 
project  were  highly  satisfied  with  their  overall  working  environments  and  moderately 
satisfied  with  their  jobs,  but  were  uncertain  and  pessimistic  about  the  future  of  their  jobs 
(Liao  et  al.,  1984).  Returnees  with  Education  or  Liberal  Arts  majors  were  generally  the 
least  satisfied  among  all  majors  (Liao  et  al.,  1984). 

I  Between  the  foreign-educated  and  Taiwan-educated  scholars,  similarities  and 

differences  were  found  in  their  job  satisfaction.  For  both  groups,  the  most  satisfying  areas 
were  working  environment,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  work  hours;  the  least 
satisfying  areas  were  personnel  management,  promotion,  and  further  training 
opportunities.  A  number  of  differences  were  found  between  the  two  groups.  The  foreign- 
educated  returnees  (at  both  master's  and  doctoral  levels)  were  significantly  more  satisfied 
than  the  Taiwan-educated  graduates  with  the  location  of  work,  job  benefit,  stability  of  job, 
policy  and  management  of  the  setting,  collegial  relationships,  morale,  sense  of 
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achievement,  feeling  of  being  respected,  opportunity  of  expressing  talents  and  ability,  and 
:  self-actualization  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995).  They  also  tended  to  be  more  confident  and  felt 
respected  more  often  than  did  the  Taiwan-educated  scholars,  but  tended  to  complain  more 
often  than  their  counterparts  about  the  lack  of  research  atmospheres  in  their  work  settings 
(Kuo,  Hung,  Chen,  Yang,  &  Lu,  1989).  While  some  of  the  Taiwan-educated  scholars 
perceived  their  foreign-educated  colleagues  to  be  better  treated  or  more  highly  valued  at 
work,  some  of  the  foreign-educated  returnees  held  the  same  perception.  Individuals 
holding  doctorates  (both  foreign-educated  and  Taiwan-educated)  seemed  to  be 
significantly  more  satisfied  than  master's  graduates  with  the  work  hours,  salary  and 
benefits,  opportunities  for  ftirther  training,  promotion  systems,  research  atmosphere, 

i 

morale,  sense  of  achievement,  feelings  of  being  respected,  opportunities  of  expressing 
talents  and  ability,  the  match  between  learned  knowledge  and  application,  the  match 
between  interest  and  work,  and  self-actualization. 

j         Clearly,  these  governmental  reports  have  provided  rich  information  on  professional 
reentry  of  the  Taiwanese  students.  Data  on  returnees'  demographic  and  professional 
backgrounds,  their  reentry  reasons,  and  factors  that  affect  job  satisfaction  were  thoroughly 
examined.  However,  beyond  this  scope,  little  is  known  about  the  other  aspects  of  the 

students'  reentry.  Although  returnees  have  encountered  problems  at  work,  there  is  no 

1 

information  on  whether  they,  like  most  returnees  of  other  nationalities,  would  experience 
reentry  difficulty  or  problems  in  their  family  life,  with  the  Taiwanese  culture  or 
environment.  Although  returnee  job  satisfaction  was  closely  examined,  there  is  no 
information  about  their  satisfaction  with  life  after  they  have  returned  to  Taiwan.  Little  is 


known  regarding  returnees'  psychological  well-being  during  their  readjustment  process. 

i 

!  More  specifically,  it  is  not  clear  about  the  association  between  these  three  areas  and  other 
predictor  variables.  The  need  and  urgency  of  exploring  these  concerns  can  not  be 
overemphasized.  _^  ,  ^ 

Summary  V  ;"  ' 

j   .       In  summary,  several  reentry  theories  or  models  have  been  developed  to  help 
researchers  conceptualize  the  reentry  process  of  sojourners.  Each  model  has  its  emphasis 
and  unique  perspectives  on  reentry,  yet  each  model  has  its  shortcomings  as  well.  The 

.  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model  (Anderson,  1 994)  was  proposed  to  be  the  primary 

I  t 
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theoretical  foundation  for  the  present  study.  According  to  this  model,  a  number  of 
elements  are  key  to  the  reentry  process.  They  are  the  returnees'  appraisals,  reactions, 
motivation/willingness  for  reentry,  and  the  perceived  obstacles.  Given  the  limited 

! 

information  about  international  students'  reentry,  more  empirical  studies  on  different 
cultural  or  racial  returnee  groups  are  needed.  For  the  case  of  Taiwanese  returnees, 
attention  may  be  paid  to  the  investigation  on  the  relationship  between  selected  critical 
factors  and  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being. 


CHAPTERS 

:  METHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase  understanding  of  the  reentry  experience 
of  international  students  by  exploring  and  identifying  the  relationships  among  selected 

j  background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life 
satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home 
from  studying  in  the  United  States.  This  chapter  describes  the  methodology  used  in  the 

,  collection  and  analysis  of  the  data.  Included  are  a  description  of  relevant  variables, 
research  hypotheses,  population  of  interest,  sample,  sampling  procedure,  research  design, 
instrumentation,  data  collection,  and  data  analysis. 

Delineation  of  Relevant  Variable.s 

i 


Dependent  Variables  '  ^ 

I 

^         Three  dependent  variables  were  examined  in  this  study:  reentry  difficulty,  life 
satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  returnees  who  have  returned  from 
studying  in  the  United  States.  Reentry  difficulty  is  the  level  of  readjustment  difficulty 
perceived  by  the  students  after  returning  to  Taiwan.  This  variable  was  measured  by  the 
Reentry  Difficulty  Scale  developed  by  the  researcher.  Life  satisfaction  is  the  overall 


satisfaction  with  life  perceived  by  the  returnees.  It  was  assessed  by  the  Satisfaction  With 
Life  Scale  (Diener,  Larsen,  &  Griffin,  1985).  Psychological  well-being  is  mental  health, 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  level  of  depression  of  Taiwanese  returnees  at  the  time  of 
measurement.  This  variable  was  measured  by  the  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies 
Depression  Scale  (Radloff,  1977).  ■ 

Independent  Variables  .    /;  ^  ' 

A  total  of  eleven  independent  variables  were  selected  for  the  study.  For  the 
convenience  of  discussion,  these  variables  are  grouped  into  three  general  categories: 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  and  reentry  factors. 

Background  factors  include  returnees'  gender,  age,  academic  level,  and  field  of 
study.  Academic  level  includes  bachelor's,  master's,  and  doctoral  degrees  pursued  by 
students  while  studying  abroad.  Field  of  study  was  based  on  the  classification  made  by  the 
National  Youth  Commission  of  Taiwan,  and  includes  agriculture,  business,  education, 
engineering,  law,  liberal  arts,  medicine,  and  sciences.  Overseas  factors  include  time 
overseas,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to  return  home,  and 
motivation  for  reentry.  The  factor  time  overseas  was  measured  by  the  length  of  time 
Taiwanese  students  spent  in  the  United  States.  Returnees' overall  satisfaction  with 
overseas  experience  was  measured  retrospectively  based  on  a  5-point  scale  (1=  strongly 
unsatisfactory,  5=  strongly  satisfactory).  Willingness  to  return  home  was  assessed  by  the 
question  whether  returning  home  after  overseas  study  was  the  returnees'  first  choice. 
Motivation  for  reentry  was  measured  by  reasons  that  might  have  motivated  the  students  to 
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return  home.  Fourteen  reasons  were  included  based  on  findings  of  previous  research  on 
Taiwanese  students'  reentry  (Chen  &  Lee,  1995).  Reentry  factors  include  three  factors: 
time  since  return,  change  of  home  society /environment,  and  perceived  treatment  by  home 
people.  Time  since  return  was  measured  by  the  length  of  time  from  the  students'  reentry 
to  the  time  of  this  survey.  Change  of  home  society/  enviromnent  was  measured  according 
to  returnees'  subjective  perspective  using  a  5-point  scale  (i.e.,  from  l=no  change  at  all  to 
5=  complete  change).  The  factor  perceived  treatment  by  home  people  was  measured  by 
returnees'  perceptions  of  treatment  given  to  them  by  their  home  people  since  their  reentry. 

Research  Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  were  evaluated  in  this  study: 

Hoi :  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected  background  factors, 
overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  the  variable  reentry  difficulty  of  Taiwanese  students 
who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States. 

Ho2:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected  background  factors, 
overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  the  variable  life  satisfaction  of  Taiwanese  students 
who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States. 

Ho3:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected  background  factors, 
overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  the  variable  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese 
students  who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States. 

i       Given  the  potential  correlation  among  the  three  dependent  variables,  a  fourth 
hypothesis  was  made  as  follows: 


Ho4:  There  is  no  significant  relationship  among  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction, 
and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from 
studying  in  the  United  States. 

Research  Design 


This  project  employed  a  correlational  research  design.  Such  a  research  design  is 
considered  to  be  highly  effective  in  studying  problems  in  education  and  other  behavioral 
sciences  when  researchers  are  confronted  with  situations  in  which  several  variables  are 
contributing  causes  of  a  particular  pattern  of  behavior  (Borg  &  Gall,  1989).  It  "permits 
one  to  analyze  the  relationships  among  a  large  number  of  variables  in  a  single  study" 
(Borg  &  Gall,  1989,  p.576).  Therefore,  this  research  design  was  used  to  study  the  reentry 
adjustment  process  in  which  many  factors  were  potential  determinants  affecting  certain 
outcome  variables.  In  this  study,  the  research  design  provided  information  regarding  the 
potential  impact  of  selected  predictor  variables  on  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry  difficulty, 
life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being.  . 

I  Population 

I         The  population  of  interest  was  Taiwanese  students  who  have  graduated  and 
returned  home  from  studying  in  the  United  States.  According  to  Taiwanese  government 
documents,  between  1971  and  1994  a  total  of  203,838  Taiwanese  students  went  overseas 
for  graduate  study.  Within  the  same  time  period,  43,623  students  (21.39%  of  Taiwanese 
students  studying  abroad)  returned  to  Taiwan  with  master's  or  doctoral  degrees  (National 
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Youth  Commission,  1995).  Approximately  85%  (N=  36,884)  of  these  returnees  received 
their  graduate  degrees  in  the  United  States,  making  the  United  States  the  primary 
destination  for  Taiwanese  students  seeking  higher  education. 

Most  of  the  students  returning  from  the  United  States  are  at  the  ages  between  24 
and  36.  Approximately  80%  of  the  returnees  have  master's  degrees,  17.58%  have 
doctorates.  The  remaining  3.33%  studied  abroad  for  non-degree  training  or  research 
purposes.  More  than  one  third  (36.11  %)  of  the  returnees  received  degrees  in  business, 
25.14%  in  engineering,  12.66%  in  liberal  arts,  9.16%  in  natural  science,  and  7.64%  in 
education.  A  smaller  percentage  of  returnees  graduated  with  degrees  in  law  (4.55%), 
medicine  (2.65%),  and  agriculture  (2.09%).  After  returning  to  Taiwan,  one  third  of  the 
returnees  were  self-employed,  23.25%  taught  at  universities  or  colleges,  20.39%  worked 
at  privately  owned  business,  8.62%  were  employed  by  the  government,  8.09%  worked  at 
research  institutes,  and  6.23%  were  in  government  business. 

Sample  and  Sampling  Procedure 

To  be  included  in  this  research,  participants  had  to  have  attended  an  academic 
institution  in  the  United  States,  had  to  have  lived  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  one  year, 
and  had  to  have  returned  to  Taiwan  after  their  overseas  study.  The  researcher  located 
potential  participants  by  accessing  the  Internet  site  of  the  National  Youth  Commission  of 
the  Taiwanese  government.  This  Internet  site  was  assumed  to  serve  at  least  two  purposes: 
to  provide  a  place  for  returning  students  or  scholars  to  post  their  basic  personal 
information,  professional  qualifications,  and  job  interests;  and  to  provide  a  place  for 


companies  and  organizations  to  post  their  job  openings.  Since  most  students  returned 
home  without  a  job  waiting,  it  was  assumed  that  most  returnees  would  post  their 
professional  information  and  look  for  job  opportunities  via  the  Internet. 

During  January  and  February  1996,  names  and  addresses  of  427  Taiwanese 
;  students  (207  male  and  220  female)  who  had  returned  from  the  United  States  were 

obtained  from  the  Internet  site.  These  returnees  were  invited  to  participate  the  study, 
j  Prior  to  contact  with  the  selected  returnees,  the  researcher  was  granted  permission  from 
the  University  of  Florida  Human  Institutional  Review  Board  in  July  1996  to  carry  out  the 
investigation.  ..  '       . - 

Instrumentation 

I       The  instrumentation  of  this  study  included  a  cover  letter  (Appendix  A),  a  measure 
■  of  reentry  difficulty  (Appendix  B),  a  scale  measuring  life  satisfaction  (Appendix  C),  an 
assessment  of  psychological  well-being  (Appendix  D),  and  a  general  information  inventory 
(Appendix  E).  The  format  of  the  survey  was  designed  based  on  guidelines  suggested  by 
Dillman  (1978).  The  cover  letter  briefly  described  the  purpose  of  the  study,  the  time 
needed  for  answering  the  survey,  and  the  ethical  issues  of  the  study.  The  Reentry 
Difficulty  Scale  (item  1-16)  measured  returnees'  levels  of  reentry  difficulty.  Items  17-21 
were  the  Satisfaction  With  Life  Scale  (Diener,  Emmons,  Larsen,  &  Griffin,  1985)  that 
assessed  returnees'  levels  of  life  satisfaction  after  their  reentry.  Items  22  -  4 1  were  the 
Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  Depression  Scale  (Radloff,  1977)  that  measured 
returnees'  psychological  well-being  or  levels  of  depression.  Items  42  -  54  were  imended 
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to  gather  information  including  the  background  factors,  overseas  factors,  and  reentry 
factors.  i 

The  Reentry  Difficulty  Scale  (items  1-16)  was  developed  by  the  researcher  based 
on  findings  of  previous  reentry  studies  (Brislin  &  Van  Buren  IV,  1974;  Gama  &  Pedersen, 
1977;  Hansel,  1993;  Kidder,  1992;  Marsh,  1975;  Martin,  1986a;  Seiter  &  Waddell,  1989; 
Uehara,  1986b).  The  scale's  sixteen  statements  describe  16  potential  problems  that  may 
be  experienced  by  returnees  upon  their  reentry,  problems  concerning  returnees'  physical 
health,  career,  self  identity,  and  relationships  with  family  members,  friends,  and  colleagues. 
Individuals  taking  the  inventory  were  asked  to  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  using 
a  7-point  Likert  scale(l=  strongly  disagree,  4=  neither  agree  nor  disagree,  7=  strongly 
agree).  The  minimum  total  score  of  the  scale  is  16  and  the  maximum  total  score  is  1 12. 
High  scores  on  the  inventory  indicate  high  levels  of  difficulty,  whereas  low  scores  indicate 
low  levels  of  difficulty. 

Based  on  findings  of  previous  reentry  studies,  this  scale  is  considered  to  have  a 
considerable  level  of  content  validity.  The  internal  consistency  of  the  scale  was  obtained 
from  the  Taiwanese  student  subjects  in  this  study  using  Cronbach's  (Borg  &  Gall,  1989) 
^formula.  The  coefficient  alpha  was  .79,  indicating  that  all  statements  of  the  scale  are 
related  to  reentry  difficulties.  ■  . 

1 

I         The  Satisfaction  With  Life  Scale  (S  WLS),  items  1 7  -  2 1 ,  was  developed  by  Diener, 
Emmons,  Larsen,  and  Griffin  (1985)  based  on  two  major  concepts:  life  satisfaction  is  a 
cognitive,  judgmental  process  and  it  should  be  treated  as  a  whole.  Authors  of  the  S  WLS 
stated  that  judgements  of  satisfaction  are  dependent  upon  a  comparison  of  one's 
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circumstances  with  what  is  thought  to  be  an  appropriate  standard  (Diener  et  al.,  1985).  In 
other  words,  each  person  has  his  or  her  own  definition  or  judgement  of  a  satisfactory  life. 
Whether  or  not  people  are  satisfied  with  their  current  state  of  life  is  based  upon  criteria 
they  set  for  themselves.  Judgements  of  what  is  important  and  how  important  it  is  to  one's 
life  is  internally  made.  It  can  not  be  externally  imposed,  such  as  by  a  researcher.  Based  on 
this  concept,  Diener  and  colleagues  (1985)  suggested  that  researchers  need  to  ask  people 
for  their  overall  evaluation  of  their  life  to  obtain  a  measure  of  overall  life  satisfaction 
rather  than  summing  across  their  satisfaction  with  specific  domains. 

The  SWLS  consists  of  five  general  statements  about  life.  Participants  were  asked 
to  agree  or  disagree  with  each  statement  using  a  7-point  Likert  scale  ( 1  =  strongly 

! 

disagree,  4=  neither  agree  nor  disagree,  7=  strongly  agree).  The  minimum  total  score  of 
^  the  scale  is  5,  and  the  maximum  35.  Each  participant's  total  score  was  divided  by  the 
number  of  the  items  (N=5),  resulting  in  a  mean  total  score  between  1  and  7.  The  higher 
the  mean  total  score  obtained,  the  higher  the  life  satisfaction  would  be. 
'         The  SWLS  was  shown  to  have  favorable  psychometric  properties,  including  high 
internal  consistency,  high  temporal  reliability,  and  moderate  to  high  concurrent  validity 
with  other  measures  of  subjective  well-being  and  some  personality  inventories  (Diener  et 
al.,  1985).  The  two-month  test-retest  correlation  coefficient  is  .82.  The  coefficient  alpha 
is  .87  and  .86  on  the  present  Taiwanese  returnee  population.  A  factorial  analysis  of  the 
items  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a  single  factor  accounting  for  66%  of  the  variance 
(Diener  et  al.,  1 985).  It  is  positively  correlated  with  some  subjective  well-being  scales 
such  as  Cantril's  Self-Anchoring  Ladder,  Fordyce's  single  item  measure  of  happiness, 
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Positive  Affect  Scale  of  Bradbum's  Affect  Balance  Scale,  and  the  Rosenberg  Self-Esteem 
Scale  (Diener  et  al.,  1985).  It  is  negatively  correlated  with  a  symptom  checklist  designed 
by  the  SWLS  authors,  the  Neuroticism  scale  of  the  Eysenck  Personality  Inventory,  and  the 
Negative  Affect  Scale  of  Bradburn's  Affect  Balance  Scale  (Diener  et  al.,  1985). 

In  addition,  the  SWLS  was  found  not  to  evoke  a  social  desirability  response  set.  It 
is  considered  to  be  suited  for  use  with  different  ages  and  racial  groups  (Diener  et  al., 
1985).  Although  this  inventory  does  not  require  copyright  clearance  (Shao,  personal 
communication.  1 996),  the  researcher  contacted  authors  of  the  scale  for  use  of  the  scale  in 
this  study. 

The  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  Depression  Scale  (CES-D  Scale),  items  22  - 
41 ,  is  a  short  self-report  scale  designed  to  measure  current  level  of  depressive 
symptomatology,  with  emphasis  on  the  affective  component  (i.e.,  depressed  mood),  in  the 
general  population.  This  scale  was  originally  developed  by  Ben  Z.  Locke  and  Peter 
Putnam  at  the  Center  for  Epidemiologic  Studies  (CES),  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  was  intended  to  be  an  epidemiologic  measure  of  the  "distribution  of 
depression  across  demographic  subgroups"  (Radloff,  1977,  p.  398). 

The  twenty  items  included  in  the  scale  were  selected  from  a  pool  of  items  from 
previously  validated  depression  scales  (Comstock  &  Helsing,  1976).  A  factor  analysis  of 
the  scale  indicated  four  major  factors  being  included:  depressed  affect,  positive  affect, 
somatic  and  retarded  activity,  and  interpersonal.  Sixteen  items  of  the  scale  were  worded 
in  the  negative  such  as  being  "bothered",  "fearful",  and  "sad".  Four  items  were  worded  in 
the  positive  (i.e.,  "good",  "happy",  "hopeful",  and  "enjoy")  to  break  tendencies  toward 


response  set  as  well  as  to  assess  positive  affect  or  its  absence  (Radloff,  1977;  Radloff  & 
Locke,  1986). 

Because  the  scale  was  designed  to  reflect  current  state  and  to  be  responsive  to 
changes  in  state,  participants  were  asked  how  often  symptoms  had  occurred  during  the 
previous  week  (Radloff,  1977).  Each  response  was  scored  from  zero  to  three  on  a  scale 
of  frequency/duration  of  occurrence  of  the  symptom  (i.e.,  1=  rarely  or  none  of  the  time, 
less  than  1  day;  2=  some  or  a  little  of  the  time,  1-2  days;  2=  occasionally  or  a  moderate 
amount  of  time,  3-4  days;  3=  most  or  all  of  the  time,  5-7  days).  Scoring  of  the  four 
positive  items  (i.e.,  #25,  29,  33,  and  37  in  the  survey)  was  reversed,  with  less  frequent 
scoring  higher  (Radloff  &  Locke,  1986).  The  possible  range  of  scores  is  zero  to  60,  with 
higher  scores  indicating  more  symptoms  or  a  higher  level  of  depression.  In  most  studies 
where  the  CES-D  Scale  is  used,  a  score  of  1 6  and  over  has  been  used  as  a  cutoff  (Radloff, 
1977).  Other  researchers  suggested  a  score  17  and  over  be  used  to  designate  "possible" 
(depressive)  cases,  with  a  score  of  23  and  over  used  for  "probable"  cases  (Radloff  & 
Locke,  1986). 

The  CES-D  Scale  was  shown  to  have  significant  levels  of  reliability  and  validity, 
along  with  several  other  strengths.  The  internal  consistency  of  the  CES-D  Scale  was 
between  .77  and  .92  in  both  inter-item  and  item-scale  correlations  (Radloff,  1977).  For 
Taiwanese  returnees  in  this  study,  the  Cronbach's  coefficient  alpha  was  .86.  These  results 
indicate  that  scale  items  are  all  symptoms  related  to  depression.  A  simple  total  score  is 
considered  appropriate  as  an  estimate  of  the  degree  of  depressive  symptomatology 
(Radloff;  1977).  '  .  . 
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1         Test-retest  correlations  of  the  scale  varied  when  different  time  intervals  (from  2 
weeks  to  12  months)  and  life  events  (whether  any  significant  life  event  occurs  at  the  time 
of  initial  testing  or  retesting)  were  taken  into  account.  Test-retest  correlations  were  in  the 
;   moderate  range  between  .32  and  .67  (Radloff,  1977).  This  finding  is  expected  and  even 
preferred,  since  the  scale  was  explicitly  designed  to  measure  current  ("during  the  past 
week")  depressive  state. 

'  Because  the  CES-D  Scale  was  composed  of  representative  items  from  widely-used 

and  already  validated  depression  scales,  the  scale  could  be  considered  as  having  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  content  validity  (Weissman  et  al.,  1977).  Concurrent  validity  of  the 
scale  was  demonstrated  in  several  ways.  The  scale  was  found  to  well-differentiate 
between  psychiatric  patients  and  community  members  without  significant  levels  of 
depression,  and  to  moderately  discriminate  among  levels  of  severity  within  patient  groups 

t 

at  p<  0.01  significance  level  (Radloff,  1977;  Weissman  et  al.,  1977).  Researchers 
(Radloff,  1977;  Radloff  &  Locke,  1986)  also  found  that  the  CES-D  scale  correlated  well 
(p<  0.01)  with  several  clinician  ratings  (between  .28  and  .79),  other  self-report  depression 
scales  (between  .37  and  .89),  and  scales  that  measure  general  psychopathology  (between 
.38  and  .74).  ,  < .  .Vt-r 

!        The  CES-D  Scale  also  has  several  other  strengths.  It  has  been  tested  on  different 
racial  and  linguistic  groups  with  a  wide  range  of  age  and  socioeconomic  status  for  the 
epidemiologic  study  of  the  symptoms  of  depression  (Radloff,  1977).  It  can  be  used  with 
both  general  and  clinical  populations,  as  a  screening  tool  to  idemify  high-risk  groups,  and 
as  a  useful  index  for  the  study  of  association  between  depressive  symptoms  and  factors  of 
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!    interest  (Radloff,  1977;  Weissman  et  al.,  1977).  The  scale  can  be  self-administered  by 
!    respondents  or  conducted  through  phone  or  personal  interviews  (Radloff,  1977). 

Although  there  is  no  copyright  restriction  on  the  use  of  the  scale  (Baurdon,  persona! 

communication,  1996),  the  researcher  contacted  the  research  center  in  charge  of  the  CES- 

D  Scale  for  its  use  in  the  present  study. 

i 

i  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  scales  that  measured  the  three  dependent 

variables,  items  42  -  54  were  designed  to  measure  the  independent  variables  of  this  study. 
Items  42  -  45  obtain  background  information  (gender,  age,  academic  level,  and  field  of 
study)  about  the  returnees.  Items  46,  48,  50,  and  51  address  returnees'  overseas 
information,  including  the  time  spent  overseas,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas 
experiences,  willingness  to  return  home,  and  reasons  for  reentry.  Item  47,  inquiring  about 
the  country  in  which  returnees  studied  abroad,  served  as  a  screening  item.  Only  those 
students  who  returned  from  the  United  States  were  included  in  this  study.  Items  49,  52, 
and  53  concern  returnees'  reentry  information,  including  time  since  return,  change  of 
home  society/envirormient,  and  perceived  treatment  from  home  people.  Item  54  asked 
whether  the  returnees  were  currently  working.  Answers  to  this  item  were  not  included  in 
analysis.  Two  additional  unnumbered  questions  requested  (a)  information  about  whether 
there  were  any  questions  that  appeared  unclear  to  the  returnees,  and  (b)  further 
information  about  the  returnees'  reentry  experiences  that  were  not  included  in  the  survey. 
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Data  Collection  and  Data  Analyses 

The  collection  of  the  data  was  carried  out  by  the  researcher  during  the  summer  of 
1996.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-seven  surveys  were  mailed  out.  Follow-up  phone  calls 
(Appendix  F)  intended  to  encourage  participation  were  made  10  to  14  days  after  the  initial 
mailout.  By  the  end  of  the  data  collection  period,  a  total  of  191  completed  surveys  were 
received.  The  overall  return  rate  was  44.7%.  The  return  rate  was  45.4%  for  males,  and 
44.1%  for  females. 

In  addition  to  the  prescriptive  statistics,  the  major  statistical  techniques  used  in  this 
study  for  analyzing  the  collected  data  were  multiple  regressions,  t-tests,  and  the  product- 
moment  correlations.  More  specifically,  relationships  between  ten  (out  of  a  total  of  1 1, 
i.e.,  not  including  reasons  for  reentry)  independent  variables  and  returnees'  reentry 
difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  depression  level  were  tested  utilizing  multiple  regression 
analysis.  These  ten  independent  variables  were  gender,  age,  academic  level,  field  of  study, 
time  overseas,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  time  since  return,  willingness 
to  return  home,  change  of  home  society/environment,  and  perceived  treatment  by  home 
people.  Relationships  among  the  independent  variable  "motivation  for  reentry"  and 
reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  depression  level  were  analyzed  by  t-tests.  Each 
reentry  reason  was  individually  tested  for  its  impact  on  each  dependent  variable.  The 
relationship  among  reentry  culture  shock,  life  satisfaction,  and  depression  level  was 
analyzed  by  product-moment  correlations.  All  analyses  were  accomplished  using  a 
computer  software  data  analysis  program,  in  this  case  the  SAS  Program. 
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CHAPTER  4  /v/' - 

RESULTS      V  ^" 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase  understanding  of  the  reentry  experience 
of  international  students  by  examining  the  relationships  among  selected  background 
factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and 
psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  fi-om  studying  in 
the  United  States.  Data  analysis  results  are  presented  in  this  chapter  and  include  the 
descriptive  participant  information,  inferential  statistical  results  of  the  research  hypotheses, 
and  a  summary  of  research  findings. 

\ 

Descriptive  Information  of  the  Participants 

j  Descriptions  of  participants'  gender,  age,  academic  level,  and  field  of  study  are 

presented  in  Table  1 .  Information  on  the  time  overseas  and  the  time  since  return  are 
presented  in  Table  2.  Participants'  willingness  to  return  home  and  motivation  for  reentry 
are  summarized  in  Table  3.  Information  on  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience, 

I 

change  of  home  society/environment,  perceived  treatment  by  home  people,  reentry  ,  . 
difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  depression  level  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

t 

I  Gender  and  age.  Of  the  191  students  who  responded  to  the  inve<;tigatinn  Q4      >  . 

(49.2%)  were  male  and  97  (50.8%)  female.  Approximately  80%  (N=  1 5 1 )  of  these 


,  •159 
respondents  were  between  the  ages  of  26  and  35,  15.7%  (N=24)  were  between  36  and  45, 
and  7.4%  (N=14)  were  between  20  and  25.  ^ 

Academic  level  and  field  of  study.  With  only  one  exception,  participants  had  either 
a  master's  or  a  doctoral  degree.  Twenty-two  percent  (N=42)  of  them  were  doctoral 
graduates,  and  the  remaining  78%  included  148  master's  graduates  and  one  bachelor's 
graduate.  Participants'  field  of  study  is  generally  categorized  into  agriculture,  business, 
education,  engineering,  law,  liberal  arts,  medicine,  and  science.  Thirty-nine  returnees 
(20.5%)  specialized  in  business,  38  (20%)  in  engineering,  33  (17.4%)  in  education,  32 
(16.8%)  in  science,  31  (16.3%)  in  liberal  arts,  10  (5.3%)  specialize  in  medicine,  7  (3.7%) 
in  agriculture  and  none  in  law.  .  .  ,: 

II 

Table  1 

Background  Information  of  the  Participants 


N 


% 


Entire  Sample 
Gender 
i  Male 
Female 

Ass 

I  20  -  25 
26-30 
31  -35 


191 

94 

97 

14 
80 

71 


100% 

49.2% 
50.8% 

7.4% 
42.3% 
37.6% 


(table  continues) 


Table  1  (continued) 


70 


N  % 


Age 


36  -  40 

15 

'  7.9% 

1  41-45 

9 

4.8% 

Academic  Level 

1  Master's 

149 

■••  78.0% 

tl 

•  Doctorate 

42 

22.0% 

Field  ofStudv 

1  Agriculture 

7 

"  ■  •  ^  3.7% 

t 

Business 

39 

20.5% 

I  Education 

33 

17.4% 

i  Engineering 

\ 

38 

20.0% 

•  Law 

0 

0.0% 

Liberal  Arts 

31 

?      .  16.3% 

Medicine 

10 

5.3% 

■  Science 

32 

,  .  '  16.8% 

Note:  one  bachelor's  graduate  is  included  in  the  149  master's  returnees. 

Time  overseas  and  time  since  return.  Respondents  spent  varying  lengths  of  time 
studying  in  the  United  States.  Duration  ranged  from  12  months  to  158  months.  On  the 
average,  respondents  had  lived  in  the  United  States  for  43.4  months  (3  years  and  7 
months).  The  length  of  time  from  the  respondents'  reentry  to  their  answering  the  survey 
also  varied  from  one  month  to  80  months  (6  years  and  8  months).  On  the  average, 

respondents  had  been  back  in  Taiwan  for  12.7  months  at  the  time  of  this  research. 

i  ,  .  . 
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Table  2 

Returnees'  Time  Spent  Overseas  and  Time  Since  Return  (in  months) 

 N  Mean  S.D.      Minimum  Maximum 

Time  Spent  Overseas        190         43.44  27.41  12  158 

Time  Since  Return  190         12.67  14.43  1  80 

Willingness  to  return  home  and  motivation  for  reentry.  To  determine  their 

willingness  to  return  home,  participants  were  asked  whether  returning  home  after  overseas 

study  was  their  first  choice.  One  hundred  thirty-three  (70.4%)  returnees  answered  "Yes" 

(first  choice),  and  56  (29.6%)  answered  "No"  (not  first  choice).  In  their  motivation  for 

reentry,  "parents'  expectations"  was  the  most  frequently  chosen  reason  that  motivated  96 

(50.3%)  students  to  return  home.  The  next  frequently  chosen  reasons  were  related  to 

professional  opportunities.  Ninety-two  (48.2%)  individuals  had  decided  to  return  home 

because  there  was  "little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  countries."  Eighty-eight  (46.1%) 
i 

returnees  "wished  to  establish  [their]  own  career  in  Taiwan,"  80  (41.9%)  considered  it 
"more  meaningfiil  to  work  in  Taiwan,"  74  ( 38.7%)  returned  home  because  of  "good 
career  opportunity  in  Taiwan,"  and  63  (33%)  "wished  to  contribute  [their]  professional 
knowledge  to  the  home  country."  Another  group  of  reentry  reasons  were  "feeling 
isolated  in  the  foreign  country"  (N=  49,  25.7%),  "never  thought  of  staying  overseas"  (N= 
37,  19.4%),  "not  satisfied  with  foreign  job  offer"  (N=  27,  14.1%),  and  "prefer  the  lifestyle 
in  Taiwan"  (N=  25,  13.1%)).  Small  numbers  of  participants  returned  home  because 
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"girl/boy  friend  is  waiting  in  Taiwan"  (N=  19,  9.9%),  "spouse  and  children  are  waiting  in 
Taiwan"  (N=  9, 4.7%),  "concern  about  children's  education"  (N=  6,  3.1%),  and 
"sponsored  by  the  government/company--  must  come  back"  (N=  4, 2.1%).  Additional 
reasons  included  "parents  are  old"  (N=  1),  "spouse's  wish  to  retiim"  (N=  1),  "financial 
reasons"  (N=  1),  and  "return  to  Taiwan  for  doctoral  study"  (N=  1). 


Table  3 

Returnees'  Willingness  to  Return  Home  and  Motivation  for  Reentry 


 Yes  No 

Willingness  to  Return  Home 

Returning  home  as  first  choice  133  (70.4%)  56  (29.6%) 


Motivation  for  Reentry 

Parents'  expectations  96  (50.3%)  95  (49.7%) 

Girl/boyfriend  waiting  in  Taiwan  19(9.9%)  172(90.1%) 

i 

I        Littlejob  opportunity  in  foreign  countries  92  (48.2%)  ^  99(51.8%) 

Wish  to  establish  own  career  in  Taiwan  88  (46.1%)  103  (53.9%) 

More  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan  80  (4 1 .9%)  1 1 1  (58. 1  %) 

Never  thought  of  staying  overseas  37(19.4%)  154(80.6%) 
Not  satisfied  with  the  job  offers  in— 

the  foreign  country  27(14.1%)  164(85.9%) 
Sponsored  by  gov./company- 

must  come  back  4(2.1%)  187(97.9%) 

Spouse  and  children  waiting  in  Taiwan  9(4.7%)  182  (95.3%) 


(table  continues) 


Table  3  (continued) 


 Yes   No 

Motivation  for  Reentry      •    <      ■  ' 

Concern  about  children's  education  6(3.1%)  185  (96.9%) 

Good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan  74  (38.7%)  1 1 7  (61 .3%) 

Wish  to  contribute  to  home  country  63  (33.0%)  128  (67.0%) 

Feeling  isolated  in  the  foreign  country  49(25.7%)  142(74.3%) 

Prefer  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan  25(13.1%)  166(86.9%) 


i   •      Overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experienr.p  The  range  of  overall  satisfaction 
with  overseas  experience  was  between  1  (very  unsatisfactory)  and  5  (very  satisfactory). 
The  majority  (N=  161,  84.3%)  of  the  191  participants  considered  their  overseas 
experience  to  have  been  "satisfactory"  (N=  11 1,  58.1%)  or  "very  satisfactory"  (N=  50, 
26.2%).  Nineteen  participants  (9.9%)  evaluated  the  experience  as  "neutral."  A  small 
number  of  returnees  (N=  1 1,  5.8%)  considered  the  experience  "unsatisfactory"  or  "very 
unsatisfactory."  The  mean  satisfaction  level  was  4.03  (quite  satisfactory)  and  the  standard 
deviation  was  0.84. 

I       Change  of  home  society/environment  and  perceived  treatment  hv  home  people 
The  degree  of  home  society/environment  change  perceived  by  participants  upon  their 
return  home  ranged  from  1  (no  change  at  all)  to  5  (complete  change).  More  than  three 
fourths  (N=  144,  75.8%)  of  the  participants  considered  Taiwanese  society/environment  as 
having  undergone  significant  change:  75  (39.5%)  indicated  "moderate  change  "  58 
(30.5%)  indicated  "more  than  moderate  change,"  and  1 1  (5.8%)  indicated  "complete      '  = 


change."  Forty-six  returnees  (24.2%)  perceived  the  society/environment  as  having 
undergone  little  or  no  change:  34  ( 1 7.9%)  indicated  "a  little  change"  and  1 2  (6.3%) 
indicated  "no  change  at  all"  (N=  12, 6.3%).  For  the  entire  participant  group,  the  mean 
was  3. 12  (moderate  change)  with  a  standard  deviation  of  0.98.  "'v 
I  Returnees  were  also  asked  to  evaluate,  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale  (1=  very 

poorly,  5=  very  well),  how  they  had  been  treated  by  their  fellow  Taiwanese  after  reentry. 
More  than  half  of  the  participants  (N-lOO,  53%)  reported  that  they  had  been  treated  well 
(N=  74,  39.2%)  or  very  well  (N=  26,  13.8%)  since  their  return.  Eighty-one  participants 
(42.9%)  reported  not  having  been  treated  any  differently  from  others  in  Taiwan,  and  the 
remaining  8  people  (4.3%)  felt  that  they  had  been  treated  poorly  (N=6,  3.2%)  or  very 
poorly  (N=2,  1.1%).  The  average  score  was  3.61  with  a  standard  deviation  of  0.80. 
'        Reentrv  difficultv.  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  Degree  of 
reentry  difficulty  was  measured  by  the  total  score  of  16  statements  using  a  7-point  scale 
(from  1=  strongly  disagree  to  7=  strongly  agree).  Among  the  191  participants,  the  lowest 

score  was  21  and  the  highest  score  was  91.  The  mean  score  for  the  entire  participant 

I 

group  was  57.65  (between  the  possible  range  of  16  and  1 12)  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
13.63. 

The  degree  of  life  satisfaction  after  reentty  was  also  based  on  a  7-point  scale  ( 1 = 
strongly  disagree  [that  it  is  satisfactory],  7=  strongly  agree).  Each  participant's  total  score 

on  this  measurement  was  divided  by  the  number  of  items  (5).  As  a  result  the  lowest  scon 

1  ■ 

was  1  and  the  highest  was  6.60.  The  mean  score  for  the  entire  group  was  3.49  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  1 .33. 


i 


,  75, 

Returnees'  psychological  well-being  was  measured  by  the  presence  (or  absence)  of 
depressive  symptoms.  Among  the  191  participants,  the  lowest  total  score  was  0  and  the 
highest  total  score  was  47.  The  mean  score  was  15.21  and  the  standard  deviation  was 
8.41.  Given  the  suggestion  that  16  be  used  as  a  cutoff,  17  and  over  be  used  to  designate 
"possible"  depressive  cases,  and  23  and  over  be  used  for  "probable"  cases  (Radloff,  1977; 
RadlofF&  Locke,  1986),  respondents'  scores  were  furthered  analyzed  according  to  these 
cutoffs.  Approximately  60%  (N=  113,  59.8%)  of  the  respondents  have  scored  between  0 
and  16.  Forty-five  respondents  (23.7%)  have  scored  between  17  and  22.  Thirty-one 
respondents  (16.4%)  have  scored  23  and  over. 

Table4  >  .  *     \     '  " 

Returnees'  Satisfaction  with  Overseas  Experience.  Change  of  Home  Society/Environment. 
Perceived  Treatment  hv  Home  People,  and  Three  Independent  Variables 


N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Satisfaction  with  overseas  experience 

191 

4.03" 

0.84 

Change  of  home  society/environment 

190 

3.12" 

0.99 

Perceived  treatment  by  home  people 

189 

3.6r 

0.80 

Reentry  difficulty 

191 

57.65"* 

13.63 

Life  satisfaction 

191 

3.49' 

1.33 

Depression  level 

189 

15.21^ 

8.41 

a.  On  a  5-point  scale,  1=  very  unsatisfactory,  3=  neutral,  5=  very  satisfactory. 

b.  On  a  5-point  scale,  1=  no  change  at  all,  5=  complete  change. 

c.  On  a  5-point  scale,  1  =  very  poorly,  3=  not  different  from  others,  5=  very  well. 

d.  Scores  range  from  16  to  1 12.  High  scores  indicate  high  levels  of  reentry  difficulty 

e.  On  a  7-point  scale,  1=  strongly  disagree  (that  it  is  satisfactory),  3=  slightly 
disagree,  4=neither  agree  nor  disagree,  7=  strongly  agree. 

f  Scores  range  from  0  to  60.  The  score  1 6  is  often  used  as  a  cutoff.  ^ 


I  Statistical  Results  of  the  Research  Hypotheses 

i 

!  To  test  Hypotheses  1  through  3,  a  series  of  multiple  regressions  and  t- tests  were 

\  performed.  Ten  independent  variables  (gender,  age,  academic  level,  field  of  study,  time 
'  overseas,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to  return  home,  time 
I  since  return,  change  of  home  society /environment,  and  perceived  treatment  by  home 

people)  were  put  into  a  regression  equation  for  their  effects  on  each  dependent  variable. 

The  variable  "motivation  for  reentry"  contains  14  potential  reentry  reasons.  Each  reason 
.  was  treated  independently  in  a  t-test  for  its  impact  on  each  dependent  variable.  To  test 

Hypothesis  4.  product-moment  correlations  were  performed.  The  probability  level  for  the 

rejection  of  each  hypothesis  was  set  at  p  =  .05. 

Factors  Affecting  Reentry  Difficulty 

i 

I 

! 

Hypothesis  1  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry 
difficulty.  Results  of  the  regression  analysis  showed  that  all  together,  the  ten  input 
variables  accounted  for  1 7%  of  the  variance  (i.e.,  R-square).  Specifically,  gender  and 
willingness  to  return  home  had  significant  effects  on  reentry  difficulty.  Female  Taiwanese 
.  ^returnees  tended  to  have  significantly  higher  levels  of  reentry  difficulty  after  returning 
home  from  the  United  States  than  did  their  male  counterparts.  It  was  estimated  that  male 
returnees  were  7.04  points  lower  than  female  returnees  on  the  Reentry  Difficulty  Scale. 


At  the  same  time,  those  individuals  who  did  not  consider  returning  home  as  their  first 
choice  after  completing  their  overseas  study  also  had  significantly  higher  levels  of  reentry 
difficulty  than  those  who  considered  returning  home  after  overseas  study  as  their  first 
choice.  The  estimated  difference  between  the  two  groups  was  5.41  points  on  the  scale. 
No  significant  statistical  effects  were  found  for  the  remaining  eight  independent  variables 
on  reentry  difficulty.  In  other  words,  age,  academic  level,  field  of  professional  specialty, 
time  overseas,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  time  since  return,  change  of 
home  society/environment,  and  perceived  treatment  by  home  people  cannot  predict 
returnees'  degree  of  reentry  difficulty.  Table  5  presents  the  result  of  this  analysis. 


Tables 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Reentry  Difficulty  by  10  Input  Variables 


Source  R' 

DF 

S.  S. 

M.  S. 

F 

Pr>F 

Model  0.17 

18 

5795.80 

321.99 

1.86 

0.0223* 

Error 

164 

28354.60 

172.89 

Corrected  Total 

182 

34150.40 

Variable 

Time  overseas 

1 

47.03 

47.03 

0.27 

0.6027 

Overseas  satisfaction 

1 

28.78 

28.78 

0.17 

0.6838 

Time  since  return 

'  ■  i 

"  140.38 

140.38 

0.81 

0.3689 

Degree  of  home  change 

1 

340.21 

340.21 

1.97 

0.1626 

Treatment  by  home  people 

1 

239.73 

239.73 

1.39 

0.2407 

Gender  ^. 

.  L.. 

1440.71 

1440.71 

8.33 

0.0044' 

Age 

668.03 

167.00 

0.97 

0.4278 

Academic  level 

'M^ 

154.74 

154.74 

0.90 

0.3455 

Field  of  study 

6 

637.67 

106.28 

0.61 

0.7183 

Willingness  to  return  home 

1 

909.05 

909.05 

5.26 

0.0231' 

(table  continues) 


Table  5  (continued) 


Parameter 


Estimate 


Standard  Error  of  Estimate 


Gender 


Male 
Female 


-7.04 
0.00 


2.44 


Willingness  to  return  home 


First  choice 
Not  first  choice 


0.00 
5.41 


2.36 


E<.05. 

Note:  the  parameter  estimate  and  standard  error  of  estimate  presented  here  are  those  of 
the  significant  variables  only. 

To  examine  the  relationship  between  returnees'  motivation  for  reentry  and  reentry 
difficulty,  a  series  of  t-tests  were  performed.  Eight  reentry  reasons  (parents'  expectations, 
little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  countries,  wish  to  establish  own  career  in  Taiwan,  more 
meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  sponsored  by  the 
govemment/company-must  come  back,  wish  to  contribute  to  home  country,  and  prefer  the 
lifestyle  in  Taiwan)  were  found  to  have  significant  effects  on  the  level  of  reentry  difficulty. 
Results  show  that  those  individuals  who  returned  home  because  of  their  parents' 
expectations  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  reentry  difficulty  scale  (N=  96,  Mean= 
60.05,  SD=  12.08)  than  did  those  who  did  not  return  home  because  of  their  parents' 
expectations  (N=  95,  Mean=  55.22,  SD-  14.70).  Those  students  who  returned  home  due 
to  "little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  countries"  also  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  scale 
(N=  92,  Mean=  59.84,  SD=  12.88)  than  did  those  who  returned  home  not  for  the  same 
reason(N=99,  Mean=  55.62,  SD=  14.06).  ' 
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!  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  returned  home  because  it  was  "more  meaningful 

I 

I  to  work  in  Taiwan"  tended  to  have  lower  levels  of  reentry  difficulty  (N=  80,  Mean=  53.21, 

I 

j  SD=  12.80)  than  did  those  who  did  not  consider  this  reason  as  a  motivator  (N=  111, 

i 

Mean=  60.85,  SD=  13.36).  Those  who  "never  thought  of  staying  overseas"  also  had  lower 
,  levels  of  reentry  difficulty  (N=  3  7,  Mean=  48.11,  SD=  1 3 .49)  than  did  those  who  did  not 
hold  the  same  idea  while  abroad  (N=  154,  Mean=  59.94,  SD=  12.67).  Those  students  who 
returned  to  Taiwan  due  to  the  factor  "sponsored  by  the  government/  company,  must  come 
back"  also  had  lower  degrees  of  reentry  difficulty  (N=  4,  Mean=  43.75,  SD=  16.82)  than 
did  those  who  were  not  sponsored  by  the  government  or  a  company  in  Taiwan  (N=  1 87, 
Mean=  57.95,  SD=  13.45).  Those  individuals  who  "wished  to  contribute  to  home  country" 

i 

and  returned  to  Taiwan  also  had  lower  levels  of  reentry  difficulty  (N=  63,  Mean=  54.51, 
SD=  13.06)  than  did  those  who  did  not  show  such  a  motivation.  Furthermore,  students 
who  retumed  home  because  of  their  preference  in  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan  also  scored  lower 

I 

on  the  scale  (N=  25,  Mean=  48.32,  SD=  10.28)  than  did  those  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
motivated  by  the  same  reason  (N=  166,  Mean=  59.05,  SD=  13.54).  Other  potential  reentry 
reasons  including  girl/boy  friend  waiting  in  Taiwan,  not  satisfied  with  the  job  offers  in  the 
foreign  country,  spouse  and  children  waiting  in  Taiwan,  concern  about  children's 
education,  good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan,  and  feeling  isolated  in  the  foreign  country 
did  not  significantly  relate  to  returnees'  levels  of  reentry  difficulty.  These  findings  are 
summarized  in  Table  6.  i 
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Table  6 

T-tests  of  Reentry  Difficulty  bv  Motivation  for  Reentry 


N 


Mean      S.D.  T-Value 


2-Tail 
DF  Prob. 


Parents'  expectations      Yes       96       60.05  12.07 


No 


95 


Little  job  opportunity-  Yes 
in  foreign  countries 

No 


Wish  to  est.  career- 
in  Taiwan 


More  meaningful  ~ 
the  foreign  country 


Never  thought  of~ 
staying  overseas 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


Not  satisfied  with  job—  Yes 
offers  in  foreign  country 

No 

Sponsored  by  gov.—  Yes 
must  come  back 

No 


92 
99 
88 

128 
80 

111 
37 

154 
27 

164 
4 

187 


55.22  14.70 


Girl/boyfriend  waiting     Yes        19       56.53  15.01 


No       172       57.78  13.51 


59.84 
55.62 
53.97 
59.20 


12.87 
14.06 
12.29 
13.69 


53.21  12.80 
60.85  13.36 
48.11  13.49 

59.94  12.67 

62.22  9.85 
56.90  14.04 
43.75  16.82 

57.95  13.45 


-2.48         189  0.0139* 


0.38         189  0.7062 


-2.16         189  0.0321* 


3.56        189  0.0005 


3.96        189  0.0001* 


5.04         189  0.0000* 


■1.89         189  0.0597 


2.08         189  0.0389* 


(table  continues) 
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Table  6  (continued) 
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2-Tail 


N 

Mean 

S.D. 

T-Value 

DF 

Prob. 

Spouse  and  children- 

Yes 

9 

57.56 

14.10 

waiting  in  Taiwan 

0.02 

189 

0.9832 

No 

1 

loz 

J  /.OJ 

1  j.Oj 

Concern  about— 

Yes 

6 

59.33 

9.52 

children's  education 

-0.31 

189 

0.7593 

INO 

1  OJ 

J  /  .jy 

1  1 

1  J.  /O 

Good  career  opp.— 

Yes 

74 

58.16 

11.71 

in  Taiwan 

-0.41 

189 

0.6803 

INO 

1  1  7 
11/ 

J  1  .jA 

1  A  1(\ 
IH.  /O 

Wish  to  contribute- 

Yes 

63  . 

54.51 

13.06 

to  home  country 

2.26 

189 

0.0250* 

No 

128 

59.20 

13.69 

Feeling  isolated  in— 

Yes 

49 

58.59 

12.08 

the  foreign  country 

-0.56 

189 

0.5758 

No 

142 

57.32 

14.15 

Prefer  the  lifestyle— 

Yes 

25 

48.32 

10.28 

in  Taiwan 

3.80 

189 

0.0002* 

No 

166 

59.05 

13.54 

J2<.05. 


Factors  Affecting  Life  Satisfaction 


Hypothesis  2  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  the  Taiwanese  returnees'  life 
satisfaction  after  they  return  from  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  all  together,  the  ten 
input  variables  accounted  for  16%  of  the  variance  (i.e.,  R-square).  The  factors  overall 
satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to  return  home,  and  perceived  treatment 
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by  home  people  were  the  major  (statistically  significant)  predictors  of  returnees'  life 
satisfaction  after  their  reentry.  Further  analyses  of  the  effects  of  these  significant  factors 
show  that  for  every  point  of  increase  on  the  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience 
there  was  a  0.28  point  increase  on  the  life  satisfaction  scale.  For  every  point  of  increase  on 
perceived  treatment  by  home  people  there  was  a  0.32  point  increase  on  the  level  of  life 
satisfaction.  At  the  same  time,  those  individuals  who  did  not  consider  going  home  as  their 
first  choice  after  overseas  study  had  significantly  lower  levels  of  life  satisfaction  than  did 
their  counterparts  after  they  returned  home.  They  were  found  less  satisfactory  than  their 
counterparts  with  the  life  after  reentry  by  0.63  point  on  the  scale.  Other  independent 
factors  such  as  gender,  age,  academic  level,  field  of  study,  time  overseas,  time  since  return, 
and  change  of  home  society/environment  did  not  have  any  significant  impact  on  returnees' 
life  satisfaction.  Table  7  contains  the  source  table,  regression  coefficients,  and  parameter 
estimates  of  the  significant  variables  for  the  analyses. 


Table? 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Life  Satisfaction  by  10  Input  Variables 


Source  R" 

DF 

S.  S. 

M.S. 

F 

Pr>F 

Model  0.16 

18 

52.25 

2.90 

1.77 

0.0332* 

Error 

164 

269.37 

1.64 

'  -  s 

Corrected  Total 

182 

321.62 

.-1  . 

Variable 

Time  overseas 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.9743 

Overseas  satisfaction 

1 

8.15 

8.15 

4.96 

0.0273* 

Time  since  return 

1 

0.33 

0.33 

0.20 

0.6556 

Change  of  home  society 

1 

1.83 

1.83 

1.11 

0.2932 

(table  continues) 
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Table  7  (continued) 


Variable 

DF 

S.  S. 

M.S. 

F 

Pr>F 

Treatment  by  home  people 

1 

9.66 

9.66 

5.88 

0.0164* 

vJCliiiCi 

1 

0.20 

0.20 

0.12 

0.7250 

Age 

4 

5.13 

1.28 

0.78 

0.5387 

Academic  level 

1 

2.01 

2.01 

1.22 

0.2700 

Field  of  study 

6 

6.65 

1.11 

0.67 

0.6703 

1 

12.33 

12.33 

7.51 

0.0068* 

Parameter 

Estimate 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

Overseas  satisfaction 

0.28 

0.12 

Willingness  to  return  home 

First  choice 

0.00 

Not  first  choice 

-0.63 

0.23 

Treatment  by  home  people 

0.32 

0.13 

^<.05. 


Of  the  14  reentry  reasons,  the  4  significant  reasons  affecting  returnees'  life 
satisfaction  after  their  reentry  were  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of 
staying  overseas,  good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan,  and  prefer  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan. 
Returnees  who  considered  it  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan  tended  to  be  more  satisfied 
with  their  life  after  returning  (N=  80,  Mean=  3.78,  SD=  1 .40)  than  those  who  did  not 
choose  this  reason  as  their  motivation  for  reentry  (N=  111,  Mean=  3.28,  SD=  1 .25).  Those 
who  had  never  thought  of  staying  overseas  were  also  more  satisfied  with  their  life  upon 
returning  (N=  37,  Mean=  3.95,  SD=  1 .44)  than  were  those  who  had  considered  staying 
overseas  (N=  1 54,  Mean=  3.38,  SD=  1 .29).  Returnees  motivated  by  the  reason  of  good 
career  opportunity  in  Taiwan  also  had  higher  scores  on  the  life  satisfaction  scale  (N=  74, 
Mean=  3.85,  SD=  1.40)  than  returnees  who  were  not  so  motivated  (N=  117,  Mean=  3.26, 


SD=  1 .24).  Individuals  who  returned  home  because  of  their  preference  for  the  Hfestyle  in 
Taiwan  also  were  more  satisfied  with  their  life  at  home  (N=  166,  Mean=  3.39,  SD=  1.28) 
than  those  who  were  not  motivated  by  this  preference  (N=  25,  Mean=  4.14,  SD=  1 .51). 

Data  from  this  study  indicated  that  the  remaining  potential  reasons  for  reentry 
(parents'  expectations,  girl/boy  friend  waiting  in  Taiwan,  little  job  opportunity  in  foreign 
countries,  wish  to  establish  own  career  in  Taiwan,  not  satisfied  with  the  job  offers  in  the 
foreign  country,  sponsored  by  the  government/  company—must  come  back,  spouse  and 
children  waiting  in  Taiwan,  concern  about  children's  education,  wish  to  contribute  to  home 
country,  and  feeling  isolated  in  the  foreign  country)  were  not  significant  predictors  of  life 
satisfaction.  All  life  satisfaction  results  are  presented  in  Table  8. 


Table  8 


■ 

N 

Mean 

S..D. 

T-Value 

DF 

2-Tail 
Prob. 

Parents'  expectations 

Yes 

96 

3.50 

1.28 

1 

-0.15 

189 

0.8833 

1 

No 

95 

3.47 

1.39 

Girl/boyfriend  waiting— 

Yes 

19 

3.33 

1.41 

in  Taiwan 

0.56 

189 

0.5786 

No 

172 

3.51 

1.33 

Little  job  opportunity— 

Yes 

92 

3.47 

1.27 

in  foreign  countries 

0.16 

189 

0.8716 

No 

99 

3.50 

1.39 

(table  continues) 
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Table  8  (continued) 


2-Tail 

N      Mean       S.D.      T-Value     DF  Prob. 


Wish  to  est.  career--        Yes  88  3.40  1.33 

in  Taiwan  0.82      189  0.4127 

No  103  3.56  1.33 

More  meaningful-         Yes  80  3.78  1.40 

to  work  in  Taiwan  -2.57      189     0.01  U' 

No  111  3.28  1.24 

Never  thought  of-         Yes  37  3.95  1.44 

staying  overseas  -2.39      189  0.0180 

No  154  3.38  1.29 

Not  satisfied  with  job-    Yes  27  3.51  1.37 

offers  in  foreign  country  -0.10       189  0.9227 

No  164  3.48  1.33 

Sponsored  by  gov.-        Yes  4  4.40  1.36 

must  return  -1.39      189  0.1670 

No  187  3.47  1.33 

Spouse  and  children-      Yes  9  3.40  1.19 

waiting  in  Taiwan  0.20      189  0.8398 

,                             No  182  3.49  1.34 

Concern  about-            Yes  6  3.23  1.07 

children's  education  0.47      189  0.6355 

No  185  3.50  1.34 

. .«  ' 

Good  career  opp.-         Yes  74  3.85  1.40 

in  Taiwan  -3.09      189  0.0023* 

No  117  3.26  1.24 

Wish  to  contribute-        Yes  63  3.67  1.50 

to  home  country  -1.30      189  0.1941 

No  128  3.40  1.24 


(table  continues) 
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Table  8  (continued) 


2-Tail 

 \  N  Mean  S.D.  T-Value    DF  Prob. 

Feeling  isolated  in-        Yes      49  3.34  1.15 

the  foreign  country  0.88  189  0.3779 

No      142  3.54  1.39  . 

Prefer  the  lifestyle--        Yes       25  4.14  1.51 

in  Taiwan  ■  '  -2.68  189  0.0079* 

No      166  3.39  1.28 


E<.05. 


Factors  Affecting  Psychological  Weil-Being 


Hypothesis  3  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors,  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  , 
psychological  well-being.  Results  showed  that  all  together,  the  ten  input  variables 
accounted  for  19%  of  the  variance  (i.e.,  R-square).  The  factor  perceived  treatment  by 
home  people  significantly  predicted  returnees'  levels  of  depression.  For  every  point  of 
increase  on  this  variable,  there  was  a  2. 16  point  decrease  in  returnees'  depression  level.  No 
significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  remaining  nine  independent  variables  and 
returnees'  depression  level.  Results  of  the  regression  analysis  are  presented  in  Table  9. 
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Table  9 


Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of  Depression  Level  hv  10  Innut  Variables 


Source  R" 

DF 

S.S. 

M.S. 

F 

Pr>F 

Model  0.19 

18 

2308.47 

128.25 

2.12 

0.0072' 

Error 

162 

9791.64 

60.44 

Corrected  Total 

180 

12100.11 

Variable   

Time  overseas 

1 

76.54 

76.54 

1.27 

0.2621 

Overseas  satisfaction 

1 

216.09 

216.09 

3.58 

0.0604 

Time  since  return 

1 

8.99 

8.99 

0.15 

0.7003 

Degree  of  home  change 

1 

65.89 

65.89 

1.09 

0.2980 

Treatment  by  home  people 

1 

433.98 

433.98 

7.18 

0.0081* 

Gender 

1 

19.25 

19.25 

0.32 

0.5733 

Age 

4 

552.44 

138.11 

2.28 

0.0625 

Academic  level 

1 

158.49 

158.49 

2.62 

0.1073 

Field  of  specialty 

6 

312.16 

52.03 

0.86 

0.5252 

Willingness  for  reentry 

1 

57.29 

57.29 

0.95 

0.3317 

Parameter 

Estimate 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate 

Treatment  by  home  people 

-2.16 

0.81 

I2<.05. 


Table  10  contains  the  t-test  results  of  the  relationship  between  the  14  reentry 
reasons  and  returnees'  levels  of  depression.  Three  reasons  (more  meaningful  to  work  in 
Taiwan,  never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  and  sponsored  by  the  govemment/company- 
must  come  back)  were  significant  predictors  of  returnees'  levels  of  depression.  The 
depression  level  of  returnees  who  had  considered  it  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan 
tended  to  be  lower  (N=  79,  Mean=  13.33,  SD=  7.88)  than  that  of  returnees  who  had 
considered  it  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan  (N=  110,  Mean=  16.56,  SD=  8.55). 
Returnees  who  have  never  thought  of  staying  overseas  also  reported  lower  levels  of 
depression  (N=  37,  Mean=  12.59,  SD=  9.19)  than  those  who  might  have  considered 


.      .■  88 

prolonging  their  stay  abroad  after  completing  their  study  (N=  152,  Mean-  15.85,  SD= 
8.12).  As  for  returnees  who  were  sponsored  by  the  Taiwanese  government/company  for 
their  overseas  study,  depression  levels  were  also  lower  (N=  4,  Mean-  7.00,  SD=  8.83)  than 
for  those  who  were  privately  ftinded  for  their  study  (N=  185,  Mean-  15.39,  SD-  8.34). 
No  significant  relationship  was  found  between  the  level  of  depression  and  the  remaining  1 1 
reentry  reasons. 


Table  10 

T-tests  of  Depression  Level  hv  Motivation  for  Reentry 


N 

Mean 

S.D. 

Parents'  expectations 

Yes 

95 

15.81 

7.84 

No 

94 

14.61 

8.96 

Girl/boyfriend  waiting- 

Yes 

19 

16.00 

10.71 

in  Taiwan 

No 

170 

15.12 

8.15 

Little  job  opportunity- 

Yes 

91 

15.85 

7.93 

in  foreign  countries 

No 

98 

14.62 

8.83 

Wish  to  est.  career- 

Yes 

87 

14.62 

8.98 

in  Taiwan 

No 

102 

15.72 

7.90 

More  meaningful— 

Yes 

79 

13.33 

7.88 

to  work  in  Taiwan 

No 

110 

16.56 

8.55 

2-Tail 
Prob. 


-0.98     187  0.3264 


-0.43     187  0.6678 


-1.00      187  0.3189 


0.89      187  0.3738 


2.65       187  0.0088' 


(table  continues) 
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Table  1 0  (continued) 


Never  thought  of~ 
staying  overseas 


Yes 


No 


Not  satisfied  with  job--  Yes 
offers  in  foreign  country 

No 


Sponsored  by  gov. 
must  come  back 


Spouse  and  children- 
waiting  in  Taiwan 


Concern  about— 
children's  education 


Good  career  opp.— 
in  Taiwan 


Wish  to  contribute- 
to  home  country 


Feeling  isolated  in- 
the  foreign  country 


I 


Prefer  the  lifestyle- 
in  Taiwan 


I 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


2-Tail 

N       Mean       S.D.     T-Value    DF  Prob. 
9.19 


37  12.59 

152  15.85  8.12 

27  14.67  6.79 

162  15.30  8.67 

4  7.00  8.83 

185  15.39  8.34 

9  15.22  7.03 

180  15.21  8.49 

6  12.17  8.21 

183  15.31  8.42 

73  14.01  6.75 

116  15.97  9.25 

62  13.65  7.57 

127  15.98  8.72 

49  17.08  7.08 

140  15.56  8.76 

25  14.52  7.37 

164  15.32  8.57 


2.13     187  0.0345* 


0.36     187  0.7172 


1.99     187  0.0482' 


-0.00     187  0.9969 


0.90     187  0.3689 


1.56     187  0.1207 


1.80     187  0.0736 


-1.82     187  0.0705 


0.44     187  0.6602 


p<.05. 


i 
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Correlations  among  Dependent  Variables 

Hypothesis  4  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  among  the  Taiwanese 
returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being.  Analyses  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  correlation  among  these  three  dependent  variables.  Results  of 
the  product-moment  correlation  technique  indicated  that  a  moderate  level  of  correlation 
existed  between  reentry  difficulty  and  life  satisfaction,  between  life  satisfaction  and 
depression  level,  and  between  reentry  difficulty  and  depression  level.  The  relationship 
between  reentry  difficulty  and  life  satisfaction  was  found  to  be  negative  (r=  -0.40,  p< 
0.0001,  N=  191),  as  was  the  relationship  between  life  safisfaction  and  depression  level  (r=  - 
0.46,  p<  0.0001,  N=189).  Conversely,  the  relationship  between  depression  level  and 
reentry  difficulty  was  found  to  be  positive  (r=  0.54,  p<  0.0001 ,  N=  1 89). 

'  In  addition  to  the  questions  concerning  the  independent  and  dependent  variables, 

i 

two  open-ended  questions  were  posed  at  the  end  of  the  survey.  The  first  question  asked 
respondents  if  there  was  any  question  in  the  survey  that  was  unclear.  This  question  was 
intended  to  screen  the  appropriateness  of  the  survey  items  and  to  find  out  whether  the 
language  used  in  the  survey  (i.e.,  English,  instead  of  Chines)  might  have  posed  any 
problems  to  respondents'  understanding  of  the  items.  The  second  question  asked 
respondents  whether  they  would  like  to  add  any  other  comments  regarding  their  retuming- 
home  experience.  This  question  was  hoped  to  gather  more  information  about  the  reentry 

process  of  respondents.  ■ 

I 

I 
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Only  a  small  number  of  participants  (less  than  10)  indicated  items  (#  3,  5,  12,  1 5, 
24,  and  28)  that  appeared  unclear  to  them.  Since  a  great  majority  of  participants  had  no 
difficulty  understanding  the  questions,  all  survey  items  were  included  in  the  data  analyses. 
In  response  to  the  second  question,  a  few  participants  commented  on  the  rapid  change  of 
society  and  the  increase  of  crime  in  Taiwan.  Some  pointed  out  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
job  that  matched  their  professional  and  financial  expectations.  Others  were  pleased  to  see  a 
study  that  focused  on  students'  reentry  experiences.  ■  -  •     <  v 

.  i-  ^ 

Summary  of  Research  Findings 

!  In  summary,  among  the  191  Taiwanese  returnees  participated  in  the  study,  94  were 

males,  97  were  females.  Approximately  80%  were  between  the  age  of  26  and  35.  Except 
for  one  bachelor's  graduate,  78.9%  of  the  returnees  were  master's  graduates  and  22% 
were  doctoral  graduates.  Business,  engineering,  and  education  were  the  major  fields  of 
study  of  the  returnees.  The  average  time  Taiwanese  returnees  spent  overseas  was  about  43 
months,  with  a  minimum  of  12  months  and  a  maximum  of  158  months.  The  average  time 
since  returnees'  reentry  was  about  1 3  months,  with  a  minimum  of  one  month  and  a 
maximum  of  80  months.  Approximately  70%  of  the  returnees  considered  returning  home 
after  overseas  study  as  their  first  choice.  Reasons  that  motivated  Taiwanese  students' 
reentry  were  found  to  be  (in  descending  order  of  importance)  parents'  expections,  career 
considerations,  wishing  to  contribute  to  home  country,  feeling  isolated  in  the  foreign 
country,  and  lifestyle  preferrence.  The  average  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas 
experience  was  4.03.  The  average  perceived  change  of  home  society  and  environment  was 

I  -■      .    ■. " 

1.  . 


3.12.  The  average  percieved  treatment  by  home  people  was  3.61 .  These  three  variables 
were  all  based  on  a  5-point  scale  (1  indicates  low,  5  indicates  high).  For  the  dependent 
variables,  the  average  total  score  of  reentry  difficulty  was  57.65  (between  the  possible 
range  of  1 6  and  1 1 2).  Average  life  satisfaction  was  3.49  on  a  7-point  scale,  and  the 
average  depression  level  was  15.21  (using  16  as  a  cutoff). 

'  "  ■  '■■•'■(ji-' 
Furthermore,  in  the  examination  of  Hypothesis  1,  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry 

difficulty  was  affected  by  gender,  willingness  to  return  home,  and  reentry  reasons  such  as 

parents'  expectations,  career  considrations,  and  lifestyle  in  Taiwan.  Returnees'  life 

satisfaction  was  influenced  by  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  willingness  to 

return  home,  perceived  treatement  by  home  people,  and  reentry  reasons  such  as  never 

thought  of  staying  overseas,  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  career  considerations, 

and  lifestyle  in  Taiwan.  Returnees'  depression  levels  were  influenced  by  the  perceived 

treatment  by  home  people  and  reentry  reasons  such  as  never  thought  of  staying  overseas, 

more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  and  sponsored  by  the  govemment/company—must 

come  back.  Finally,  moderate  correlations  were  found  among  returnees'  reentry  difficulty, 

life  satisfaction,  and  depression  level.  ■ 


CHAPTER  5 

DISCUSSION  ■  >  ■ 

■■ 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  increase  understanding  of  the  reentry  experience 
of  international  students  by  examining  the  relationships  among  selected  background 
factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and 
psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  home  from  studying  in 
the  United  States.  With  this  research  concern,  four  null  hypotheses  were  formed  for 
testing.  Hypothesis  I  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 
background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry 
difficulty.  Hypothesis  2  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 

background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  life 

I  ■  - 

satisfaction.  Hypothesis  3  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  selected 

background  factors,  overseas  factors,  reentry  factors  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  ;  , 

psychological  well-being.  Hypothesis  4  stated  that  there  is  no  significant  relationship 
among  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  Taiwanese  students  who  had  returned  from  the 
United  States  responded  to  the  mail  survey.  The  collected  data  were  analyzed  by  the 

multiple  regression  technique  and  t-tests.  In  this  chapter,  independent  and  dependent 

I 

variables  are  reviewed  and  discussed,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  relationships  among 
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critical  factors  and  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being.  The  implications  and  limitations  of  the  study,  as  well  as  recommendations  for 
future  research  are  also  presented.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  summary  of  this  study. 

Discussion  of  the  Descriptive  Information 

Among  the  191  Taiwanese  returnees  who  participated  in  this  study,  94  of  them 
were  males  and  97  were  females.  The  response  rate  of  male  returnees  was  45.4%  and  of 
female  returnees  44.1%.  Differences,  whether  in  numbers  or  in  percentage,  between  both 
gender  groups  were  small.  In  comparison  with  previous  studies  on  Taiwanese  returnees, 
the  gender  ratio  of  this  study  was  more  balanced.  As  the  number  of  female  students 
studying  abroad  progressively  increased,  so  did  the  number  of  female  students  returning 
from  overseas. 

Consistent  with  finding  of  previous  studies,  the  age  range  of  returnees  continued  to 
concentrate  between  26  and  35.  While  little  change  was  found  in  the  percentage  of 
students  returning  to  Taiwan  with  master's  degrees  throughout  the  years,  this  study  did 
find  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  students  returning  home  with  doctoral  degrees 
(Chang,  Chen,  Wu,  Chiang,  Lo,  &  Yang,  1988;  Chen  &  Lee,  1995).  In  previous  years, 
fields  related  to  engineering  and  business  used  to  be  the  most  popular  subjects  for 
Taiwanese  students  studying  overseas.  Although  both  fields  continued  to  be  studied  by 
many  students  in  this  study,  the  percentage  decreased,  while  other  fields  such  as 
education,  science,  and  liberal  arts  increased  in  popularity.  Limited  information  to  explain 
these  changes  exists.  Nonetheless,  the  increase  of  returnees  with  doctorates  may  be 
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related  to  immigration  limitations  in  the  United  States  on  the  length  of  time  international 
students  can  remain  in  the  country  after  completing  their  degrees.  Changes  of  students' 
academic  majors  may  indicate  changes  in  personal  interests,  cultural  values,  societal 
structure,  and  the  job  market  in  Taiwan. 

The  time  Taiwanese  students  spent  in  the  United  States  varied  from  12  to  158 
months.  Students  who  were  in  the  United  States  for  shorter  stays  may  have  studied  just 
long  enough  to  earn  their  degrees,  whereas  students  who  were  in  the  United  States  for 
longer  periods  of  time  may  have  had  work  experience  in  the  States  before  returning  to 
Taiwan.  The  time  since  students'  reentry  varied  from  1  to  80  months.  Since  the  National 
Youth  Commission  Internet  site  provides  opportunities  for  those  seeking  employment  to 
post  their  professional  qualifications  and  for  employers  to  identify  potential  job  applicants, 
returnees  may  keep  their  names  on  the  Internet  site  for  as  long  as  they  are  seeking  better 
employment.  This  may  explain  the  wide  range  of  time  since  Taiwanese  students'  reentry. 

The  majority  of  students  seemed  to  be  satisfied  or  very  satisfied  with  their  overseas 
experience-  a  feeling  that  was  also  shared  by  most  Taiwanese  returnees  in  previous 
research  (Liao  et  al.,  1984).  However,  the  majority  of  returnees  indicated  less  satisfaction 
with  their  lives  after  reentry.  This  difference  in  life  satisfaction  between  the  two  periods 
(overseas  and  reentry)  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  returnees  were  asked  to  evaluate  their 
overseas  experiences  retrospectively.  Situations  that  may  have  been  considered  difficult 
during  the  time  of  their  sojourn  could  have  turned  into  positive  memories  for  returnees 
who  were  no  longer  traveling  overseas.  Current  life  situations  for  returnees  may  appeal 
more  difficult  than  the  memory  of  life  overseas  when  compared  to  here-and-now  reality. 


However,  another  possibility  may  be  that  the  majority  of  students  had  already  reached  the 
"Overcoming"  period  (Anderson,  1994)  by  the  end  of  their  sojourn,  and  therefore 
considered  their  overseas  experience  as  having  been  satisfactory  or  very  satisfactory;  yet 
they  were  still  struggling  in  their  readjustment  to  home,  thus  considering  their  current  lives 
as  less  satisfactory. 

j  The  mean  total  score  of  the  returnees'  reentry  difficulty  was  57.65.  Divided  by  the 

number  of  items  in  the  scale  (N=16),  the  average  score  was  3.57,  meaning  that  as  a  group, 

returnees  were  between  the  states  of  "slightly  disagree  (that  reentry  is  problematic  or 

difficult)"  and  "neither  agree  nor  disagree."  The  mean  total  score  of  returnees' 

psychological  well-being  on  the  depression  level  was  15.21,  which  is  below  the  suggested 

cutoff  for  depressive  cases  (Radloff  &  Locke,  1986).  However,  if  compared  to 

community  surveys  conducted  in  the  United  States  (Comstock  &  Helsing,  1976;  Radloff 

&  Locke,  1986),  the  percentage  of  the  Taiwanese  with  scores  of  16  or  more  (40.2%)  was 

higher  than  that  of  several  American  populations  (between  17%  and  26.4%).  These 

results  indicated  that  on  the  average,  Taiwanese  returnees  did  not  seem  to  experience  high 

levels  of  reentry  difficulty  or  depression,  although  some  potential  depressive  cases  may 

require  fiirther  investigation. 
!  ■  ■      ■  ' 

I       The  students'  willingness  to  return  home  and  their  reentry  reasons  indicated  a  shift 

from  findings  of  previous  research.  Although  most  students  still  considered  returning  to 

Taiwan  after  studying  abroad  as  their  first  priority,  the  percentage  of  individuals  with  such 

willingness  decreased  to  70%  from  87.5%-  98.1%  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  (Chen,  1995). 

Although  the  reasons  that  motivated  Taiwanese  students'  reentry  in  this  study  remained  . 


the  same  as  those  found  in  previous  research,  the  importance  or  effect  of  each  reason  on 
returnees'  decisions  did  change.  In  previous  governmental  reports  on  this  issue,  reasons 
that  motivated  students'  reentry  were  (in  descending  order):  considering  reentry  a 
meaningful  and  natural  action,  family's  expectations,  career  opportunities,  patriotism,  and 
lifestyle  preference  (Kuo,  et  al.,  1989).  In  this  study,  the  order  of  these  reasons  was 
parental  expectations,  career  opportunities,  wishing  to  contribute  to  home  country,  feeling 
isolated  in  the  foreign  country,  never  thought  of  staying  overseas  (as  similar  to 
"considering  reentry  as  a  natural  action"),  dissatisfaction  with  overseas  job  offers,  and 
lifestyle  preference. 

The  factors  "change  of  home  society/environment"  and  "perceived  treatment  by 
home  people"  were  measured  based  on  Taiwanese  returnees'  subjective  views.  Results 
showed  that  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  returnees  considered  Taiwan  as  having 
"moderate  change",  "more  than  moderate  change",  or  "complete  change."  More  than  half 
of  the  returnees  considered  themselves  as  being  treated  well  or  very  well;  approximately 
43%  of  the  returnees  considered  themselves  as  being  treated  equally  to  others;  and  only  a 
small  number  of  the  returnees  (N=8,  4.3%)  reported  being  treated  poorly  or  very  poorly 
since  their  reentry.  Given  these  results,  changes  in  Taiwan  may  be  a  potential  obstacle 
affecting  returnees'  readjustment,  yet  at  the  same  time,  the  relatively  good  treatment  from 
home  people  can  be  a  positive  factor  to  returnees'  readjustment.  Analyses  of  the  actual 
impact  of  these  factors  will  be  discussed  in  latter  sections  of  this  chapter. 


Discussion  on  the  Relationships  among  Variables  ■ 

I    ' 

Results  of  the  multiple  regression  analyses  indicate  that  gender  and  willingness  to 
return  home  had  significant  effects  on  Taiwanese  returned  students'  reentry  difficulty. 
The  factors  willingness  to  return  home,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  and 
perceived  treatment  by  home  people  were  critical  to  returnees'  life  satisfaction,  and  the 
factor  perceived  treatment  by  home  people  was  an  important  predictor  of  returnees' 
psychological  well-being.  ^ 

Gender.  In  this  study,  female  returnees  were  found  to  have  significantly  higher 
levels  of  reentry  difficulty  upon  returning  home  than  had  male  returnees.  On  the  average, 
female  returnees  were  7.04  points  higher  than  male  returnees  on  the  Reentry  Difficulty 
Scale.  This  finding  is  similar  to  that  of  several  studies  on  reentry  of  international  students 
(Brabant,  Palmer,  &  Gramling,  1990;  Gama  &  Pedersen,  1977;  Uehara,  1986b).  As  Gama 
and  Pedersen  (1977)  suggested,  female  students  may  change  more  and  become  more 
liberal  than  male  students  while  in  the  United  States,  thus  undergoing  more  reentry 
difficulty  upon  their  return  home. 

Uehara  (1 986b)  also  noted  that  women  in  general  may  be  more  sensitive  to 
cultural  differences  and  environmental  changes  than  are  men.  Therefore,  upon  returning 
from  a  Western  culture  and  environment  to  an  Eastern  society,  these  female  returnees  may 
have  noticed  more  acutely  than  male  returnees  the  rapid  change  of  Taiwanese  society. 

Interestingly,  although  female  returnees  in  this  case  seemed  to  experience  higher 
degrees  of  reentry  difficulty  than  did  their  male  counterparts,  no  significant  differences 


were  found  between  both  gender  groups  in  their  Hfe  satisfaction  and  depression  level. 
Considering  the  moderate  yet  significant  intercorrelations  among  the  three  dependent 
'  variables,  one  might  expect  that  female  returnees,  having  higher  levels  of  reentry  difficulty 
than  males,  would  be  less  satisfied  with  their  life  and  more  depressed  than  would  male 
returnees.  No  evidence  supported  this  expectation,  which  leads  to  speculation  that  the 
gender  difference  in  reentry  difficulty  might  be  related  to  the  different  ways  Taiwanese 
male  and  female  returnees  appraise  their  environments  and  express  themselves.  In  other 

i 

words,  male  returnees  could  be  in  fact  as  "shocked"  as  their  female  counterparts  about 
reentering  Taiwanese  society,  yet  less  affected  by  the  situation  or  less  willing  to  express 

their  friistration.  Nonetheless,  no  absolute  conclusion  can  be  made  until  further 

J  - 
investigation  is  conducted. 

\        Willingness  to  return  home  This  factor  had  significant  effects  not  only  on 

i 

Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  but  also  their  life  satisfaction.  Those  individuals 
who  considered  "returning  home  after  the  overseas  study"  as  their  first  choice  tended  to 
have  significantly  lower  levels  of  reentry  difficulty  and  significantly  higher  levels  of  life 
satisfaction  than  did  those  who  did  not  hold  the  same  priority.  The  estimated  difference 

between  both  groups  was  5.41  points  on  the  Reentry  Difficulty  Scale,  and  0  63  point  on  ■ 

I 

the  Satisfaction  With  Life  Scale. 

i      This  result  supports  Anderson's  ( 1 994)  viewpoint  that  motivation  and  willingness 
are  key  to  a  person's  cross-cultural  adaptation.  When  students  are  willing  to  return  home 
soon  after  their  overseas  study,  their  determination  becomes  the  "engine"  (Anderson, 
1994)  or  inner  force  that  generates  their  thoughts  and  behavior  toward  a  certain  direction 
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(i.e.,  going  home).  Taiwanese  sojourn  students  (in  the  current  study)  who  were  wilHng  to 
return  home  soon  after  their  overseas  study  may  have  had  such  self-talk  as  "I  am  only 
temporarily  staying  here  (the  United  States),  1  will  go  back  to  Taiwan  after  my  study." 
With  such  an  understanding,  these  sojourn  students  may  have  paid  closer  attention  while 
abroad  to  social  and  cultural  events  in  Taiwan  than  did  their  counterparts.  In  some  way, 
they  may  have  been  more  physically  and  psychologically  prepared  for  their  return  and 
more  realistic  about  their  life  after  reentry.  When  these  students  actually  arrived  home, 
differences  could  be  easily  seen  between  them  and  students  who  were  less  willing  to  return 
home  soon  after  their  overseas  study,  especially  in  their  reactions  to  the  home  society  and 
environment  and  in  their  reentry  adjustment.  Returnees  with  the  determination  of  settling 
dowTi  in  Taiwan  possibly  were  less  "shocked"  by  their  reentry  and  more  easily  satisfied 
with  their  life  in  Taiwan  than  were  their  counterparts. 

Overall  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience.  Results  indicated  that  this  factor 
positively  affected  returnees'  life  satisfaction  after  their  reentry.  For  every  point  of 
increase  of  returnees'  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience,  there  was  a  0.28  point 
increase  on  their  life  satisfaction  score.  This  means  that  students  who  had  been  satisfied 
with  their  overseas  life  experience  were  also  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  their  life  after 
reentry. 

This  finding  seemed  to  contradict  the  comment  of  Brislin  and  Van  Buren  IV 
(1974)  that  "a  person  who  is  most  successful  at  adjusting  to  a  new  culture  is  often  the 
worst  at  readjusting  to  his  old  culture  (p.  1 9)."  They  suggested  a  negative  correlation 
between  cross-cultural  adjustment  and  reentry  adjustment.  Their  argument  was  that 
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people  who  adjust  well  are  those  who  can  accept  new  ideas  and  be  happy  with  the    > ;. 
stimulation  that  they  find  every  day.  These  same  people  may  readjust  poorly  when  they 
return  home  since  their  new  ideas  conflict  with  tradition  (Brislin  &  Van  Buren  IV,  1974) 
Following  this  logic,  the  relationship  between  Taiwanese  returnees'  overall  satisfaction 
with  overseas  experience  and  their  life  satisfaction  after  reentry  should  have  been  a 
negative  correlation.  However,  the  present  study  found  the  opposite  result:  those 
returnees  who  considered  their  overseas  experience  satisfying  also  tended  to  perceive  their 
life  after  reentry  to  be  satisfactory. 

One  possibility  for  this  result  may  be  that  Brislin  and  Van  Buren  IV's  (1974) 
assumption  on  the  cultural  differences  between  the  host  and  home  country  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  of  Taiwanese  sojourn  students.  From  these  returnees'  perspectives,  cultural 
^and  social  differences  between  the  United  States  and  Taiwan  may  have  been  too  small  to 
cause  any  transition  difficulty.  Another  possibility  may  be  related  to  the  students' 
personality  disposition  or  attitude  toward  life.  Anderson  (1994)  suggested  that  it  is  the 
individual  who  sees  reality  according  to  his  or  her  personal  standpoint  and  chooses  how  to 
respond  to  the  situation.  If  Taiwanese  sojourn  students  tended  to  appraise  their  host 
cultural  experience  in  a  positive  way,  they  may  possibly  have  had  the  same  tendency  to  be 
optimistic  about  their  home  culture  upon  reentry,  which  led  to  a  positive  correlation 
between  returnees'  satisfaction  with  overseas  experience  and  their  satisfaction  with  current 
life.  Further  investigation  will  be  needed  to  verify  this  positive  correlation. 

Perceived  treatment  hv  home  people  This  factor  was  also  found  to  have 
significant  effects  on  two  dependent  variables:  returnees'  life  satisfaction  and 


psychological  well-being.  Statistical  results  indicated  that  for  every  point  of  increase  on 
perceived  treatment  by  home  people,  there  was  a  0.32  point  increase  on  the  level  of  life 
satisfaction,  and  for  every  point  of  increase  on  perceived  treatment  by  home  people,  there 
was  a  2.16  point  decrease  on  the  level  of  depression.  That  is,  the  better  returnees 
perceived  themselves  to  be  treated  by  their  home  people,  the  more  satisfied  they  were  with 
their  life  after  reentry,  and  the  less  they  were  depressed. 

This  finding  may  be  explained  by  taking  the  characteristics  of  Chinese/Taiwanese 
culture  into  consideration.  In  Taiwanese  culture  (and  in  most  Eastern  cultures), 
interpersonal  relationships  play  a  significant  role  throughout  a  person's  life,  influencing  the 
size  and  quality  of  the  person's  social  network,  and  sometimes  even  determining  the 
person's  social/economic/political  status  and  career  success.  This  issue  becomes 
particularly  important  for  Taiwanese  students  who  wish  to  re-establish  their  life  in  Taiwan 
after  their  overseas  study  (Bochner,  Lin,  &  McLeod,  1980).  Whether  or  not  students  will 
have  successful  interpersonal  relationships  as  they  reenter  their  social  and  professional 
lives  can  largely  be  determined  by  the  way  their  home  people  treat  them. 

In  Anderson's  (1994)  terms,  the  treatment  perceived  by  returnees  becomes  a 
potential  "obstacle"  in  their  readjustment  process.  If  returnees  consider  themselves  to  be 
welcomed  and  treated  well  by  Taiwanese  locals,  then  the  obstacle  is  minor;  however,  if 
they  consider  themselves  to  be  poorly  treated,  interpersonal  relationship  becomes  a  major 
obstacle.  As  such,  how  returnees  in  this  study  perceived  themselves  to  be  treated  by  their 
home  people  positively  correlated  with  their  satisfaction  with  life  and  negatively  correlated 
with  their  level  of  depression. 
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Beside  these  four  variables,  no  other  independent  variables  seem  to  have  had 
significant  effects  on  the  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of 
Taiwanese  returnees  in  this  study.  Factors  including  age,  degree,  field  of  study,  time 
overseas,  time  since  reentry,  and  change  of  home  society/environment  did  not  correlate 
with  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being.  These 
non-significant  findings  differed  from  findings  of  some  previous  studies  (Al-Mehawes, 
1984;  Chen  &  Lee,  1995;  Gullahom  &  Gullahorn,  1963;  Liao  et  al.,  1984;  Martin,  1984; 
Uehara,  1986b),  which  may  reflect  Gray's  (1986)  viewpoint  that  different  countries  have 
different  problems  related  to  reentry. 

T-tests  on  the  impact  of  the  1 4  reentry  reasons  indicated  that  nine  significantly 
affected  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being.  As  such,  the  possibility  of  this  study  having  significant  results  by  chance  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  t-tests  being  run  should  not  be  a  major  concern.  The 
significant  reasons  included:  parents'  expectations,  little  job  opportunity  in  foreign 
countries,  wish  to  establish  own  career  in  Taiwan,  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan, 
never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  sponsored  by  the  government/company-  must  come 
back,  good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan,  wish  to  contribute  to  home  country,  and  prefer 
the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan. 

The  reasons  parents'  expectations  and  little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  countries 
were  found  to  increase  levels  of  returnees'  reentry  difficulty.  The  reasons  wish  to  ■  ■ 

establish  own  career  in  Taiwan,  more  meaningful  working  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of 
staying  overseas,  sponsored  by  the  government/company-  must  come  back,  wish  to  ,| 
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contribute  to  home  country,  and  prefer  the  Hfestyle  in  Taiwan  were  found  to  decrease  the 
level  of  reentry  difficutly.  It  is  possible  that  returnees  had  felt  they  were  being  forced  to 
return  home  because  of  the  first  two  reasons.  Under  such  pressures,  readjusting  to  home 
society  could  have  been  difficult  for  those  particular  returnees.  The  reason  "sponsored  by 
the  government/company—  must  come  back"  was  found  to  decrease  the  level  of  reentry 
difficulty.  In  Taiwan  and  maybe  in  many  countries,  individuals  who  are  sent  for  overseas 
study  with  this  reason  are  usually  elites  among  their  colleagues  and  are  often  awarded  with 
higher  positions  upon  their  reentry.  Given  these  benefits,  sojourn  students  can  be  very 
committed  to  returning  home  after  their  overseas  study.  Therefore,  it  is  highly  possible 
that  these  students  experienced  a  low  level  of  reentry  difficulty  as  they  may  have  been  in  a 
more  advantageous  position  in  making  reentry  transition  than  their  counterparts.  The 
remaining  reasons  were  also  positive  reinforcers  for  the  reentry  of  Taiwanese  students. 
Since  they  had  never  considered  staying  overseas,  preferred  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan,  and 
wished  to  work  and  contribute  to  their  home  country,  these  returnees  most  likely  were 
prepared  for  and  happy  with  the  event  of  returning  home,  and  thus  experienced  less 
reentry  difficulty. 

In  relation  to  returnees'  life  satisfaction,  the  reentry  reasons  more  meaningftil  to 
work  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan, 
and  prefer  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan  were  significant.  For  students  who  returned  home 
because  of  these  reasons,  reentry  is  a  reward.  They  may  be  very  likely  to  experience  lower 
levels  of  reentry  difficulty  than  those  who  were  not  motivated  by  these  reasons.  Reentry 
reasons  that  significantly  affected  returnees'  depression  levels  were  more  meaningful  to 
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work  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of  staying  overseas,  and  sponsored  by  the 
government/company,  must  come  back.  This  resuh  may  be  explained  from  the  perspective 
that  people  with  these  thoughts  have  a  more  settled  mind  in  terms  of  their  life  after 
overseas  study,  and  therefore  may  be  less  depressed  when  they  return  home. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Despite  the  considerably  rich  information  and  implications  obtained  from  the  data, 
this  study  still  suffers  a  few  shortcomings.  First,  because  this  study  only  focused  on 
Taiwanese  students  returning  from  the  United  States,  findings  cannot  be  generalized  to 
those  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  from  countries  other  than  the  United  States, 
nor  to  student  returnees  of  other  cultural  or  racial  groups.  Second,  many  researchers  and 
theorists  considered  reentry  as  a  continuous,  on-going  adjustment  process,  and  since  data 
from  this  study  were  collected  only  at  one  point  in  time,  the  findings  carmot  provide  a  ftall 
picture  of  the  reentry  process.  That  is,  except  for  the  time  when  respondents  were 
participating  this  study,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  the  condition  of  these  returnees  at 
other  points  of  time  since  their  reentry.  Furthermore,  because  this  study  used  a 
quantitative,  mail  survey  design,  there  were  some  limitations  in  obtaining  the  information. 
For  example,  information  on  returnees'  depression  levels  was  obtained  in  this  study,  yet 
the  question  of  why  returnees  responded  in  certain  ways  could  not  be  answered. 
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Implications  of  the  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Findings  of  this  study  have  increased  understanding  of  the  relationships  among 
selected  critical  factors  and  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well- 
being  of  international  students  (in  this  case,  Taiwanese  students)  who  have  returned  home 
from  their  overseas  study.  There  are  numerous  implications  for  theory,  training,  practice, 
and  research.  * 

Implications  for  Theory 

i  This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  effects  of  selected  critical  factors,  as 

1 

primarily  guided  by  Anderson's  (1994)  concept  on  cultural  adaptation,  on  Taiwanese 
students'  reentry  experience.  Findings  of  this  investigation  were  consistent  with 
Anderson's  (1994)  theory  included  the  importance  of  motivation  and  willingness  to  one's 
cultural  adaptation,  and  the  impact  of  an  obstacle  on  the  adjuster's  perceptions  and 
emotions.  For  Taiwanese  returnees,  their  reentry  difficulty  and  life  satisfaction  were 
influenced  by  their  motivation  and  willingness  to  return  home.  Their  life  satisfaction  was 
also  affected  by  the  way  they  perceived  themselves  to  be  treated  by  other  Taiwanese 
locals.  The  perception  of  treatment  from  home  people,  at  the  same  time,  was  also  critical 
to  returnees' psychological  well-being. 

There  were  also  findings  that  seem  to  differ  from  Anderson's  (1994)  conceptions. 
While  the  factor  "change  of  home  society/environment"  was  considered  to  be  a  potential 
obstacle  affecting  Taiwanese  students'  reentry  adjustment,  results  of  the  analysis  were  not 
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significant.  The  time  factor,  especially  the  "time  since  reentry,"  was  also  supposed  to  be 
important  to  the  students'  reentry  process,  yet  no  significant  evidence  was  found  to 
support  this  notion. 

Anderson  ( 1 994)  stated  that  her  Cross-Cultural  Adaptation  Model  has  broad 
application  to  most  adjustment  processes,  and  concepts  of  her  model  do  seem  to  be  able 
to  provide  a  general  theoretical  basis  for  the  researcher  to  examine  Taiwanese  students' 
reentry  experiences.  Nonetheless,  some  components  of  the  model  seem  to  be  more  salient 
than  others  for  Taiwanese  returnees  due  to  their  unique  cultural  background.  For 
example,  according  to  Anderson's  (1994)  model,  both  factors  "perceived  treatment  by 
home  people"  and  "change  of  home  society/environment"  can  be  considered  as  potential 
obstacles  to  one's  reentry  transition.  For  Taiwanese  returnees,  only  "perceived  treatment 
by  home  people"  produced  a  significant  impact  on  their  reentry  process.  Therefore,  it  is 
very  important  for  researchers  in  future  studies  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  impact  of  the 
host  cultural  context,  the  home  cultural  context  and  returnees'  racial/cultural  background 
on  the  reentry  process  (Gray,  1986). 

Implications  for  Counseling  and  Counselor  Training 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  year  thousands  of  students  go  abroad  for  their  gradate 
study  and  most  of  them  return  to  their  home  countries  (Zikopoulos,  1993),  little  attention 
has  been  paid  by  counseling  professionals  to  sojourn  students'  reentry  experiences. 
Findings  of  this  research  can  be  meaningful  to  host  country  as  well  as  home  country 
counselors.  Specifically,  this  study  can  provide  information  to  counselors  in  the  United 
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States  and  in  Taiwan  regarding  the  reentry  experience  of  Taiwanese  students  and  the 
impact  of  certain  factors  on  their  readjustment  process.  Counselors  in  the  United  States 
can  provide  pre-departure  assistance  to  returning  students  by  helping  them  prepare 
(physically  and  psychologically)  for  their  reentry,  re-familiarize  themselves  with  social  " 
conditions  in  Taiwan,  and  develop  appropriate  job-search  skills.  Taiwanese  counselors 
can  provide  services  that  address  returnees'  specific  needs  after  reentry  especially  since 
some  reentry  problems  gradually  surface  over  time.  For  example,  the  present  study  has 
shown  that  the  way  returnees  perceive  themselves  to  be  treated  by  other  Taiwanese  locals 
significantly  relates  to  their  life  satisfaction  and  psychological  well-being.  Therefore, 
helping  returnees  deal  with  their  interpersonal  relationships  would  be  an  important  task  for 

I 

counselors.  For  returnees  who  did  not  consider  returning  home  as  their  first  option, 
counselors'  assistance  can  be  focused  on  helping  returnees  deal  with  the  reality  that  they 
have  in  fact  returned  home,  and  helping  them  improve  their  quality  of  life.  To  address  the 

1 

gender  difference  in  reentry  difficulty  among  Taiwanese  returnees,  counselors  can  help 
female  returnees  develop  coping  strategies  to  deal  with  their  "shock." 
i  This  study  can  also  provide  some  general  guidelines  to  other  counselors  who  are 

and/or  will  be  working  with  international  students  and  returning  scholars.  Counselors  can 
help  returning  students  examine  their  motivation  and  willingness  to  return  home,  and 

I 

explore  the  potential  impact  of  the  motivation  on  their  reentry  process.  Counselors  can 
also  provide  pre-departure  and  reentry  seminars  to  increase  students'  general  awareness  of 
the  issue  or  to  address  specific  reentry  problems  (Brislin  &  Van  Buren  IV,  1974;  Marsh, 
1975).  As  for  educators  or  trainers  of  the  multicultural  counseling  profession,  it  is  hoped 


that  this  study  will  call  their  attention  to  inclusion  of  reentry  adjustment  as  part  of  the 
entire  cross-cultural  adaptation  process,  and  preparation  of  their  student  counselors  to 
provide  services  to  clients  regarding  both  their  initial  cross-cultural  adaptation  as  well  as 
their  reentry  transition.  "  y,. 

Implications  for  Future  Research  i- 

Future  research  can  take  a  number  of  directions  based  on  the  results  of  this  study. 
To  fiirther  explore  Taiwanese  students'  reentry  experiences,  fiiture  studies  can  focus  on 
the  actual  reentry  problems  that  returnees  may  be  experiencing.  Such  research  could 
provide  more  concrete  information  about  obstacles  that  returnees  might  have  encountered 

I 

during  their  readjustment  process.  Counselors  then  will  be  able  to  provide  services  that 
meet  returnees'  specific  needs.  To  obtain  the  information,  either  a  structured  checklist  of 
reentry  problems  (Marsh,  1975)  or  an  in-depth  interview  can  be  taken  into  considerations. 
Some  mediating  factors  seem  to  be  involved  in  the  relationship  between  selected 

factors  and  Taiwanese  returnees'  reentry  experiences.  Reentry  coping  style,  for  instance, 

1 

can  be  a  mediating  factor  affecting  the  positive  correlation  between  overall  satisfaction 
with  overseas  experiences  and  life  satisfaction  of  Taiwanese  returnees.  Although 
researchers  have  commented  on  the  importance  of  coping  strategy  on  returnees' 
readjustment  process,  no  instrument  has  been  developed  to  identify  or  measure  returnees' 

coping  style.  Adler  (1981)  suggests  four  types  of  coping  modes  (i.e.,  resocialized  re- 

I 

enterers,  proactive  re-enterers,  alienated  re-enterers,  and  rebellious  re-enterers)  to 
characterize  returning  corporate  and  governmental  employees'  attitudes  and  approaches 
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toward  reentry.  Researchers  may  use  this  notion  to  develop  an  instrument  that  measures 
reentry  coping  style  and  explore  how  each  style  mediates  the  relationship  among  factors 
and  also  affects  returnees'  reentry  adjustment. 

Another  research  option  is  to  replicate  the  study  on  other  student  groups  either 
under  the  same  or  a  different  host  cultural  context.  This  option  would  serve  to  compare 
and  contrast  with  the  present  study  (Gray,  1986).  With  replications,  researchers  will  also 
be  able  to  explore  the  impact  of  different  host  and  home  cultures  on  the  reentry  transition 
of  different  student  groups.  Additionally,  given  enough  time  and  human  resources,  a 
longitudinal  design  combining  both  qualitative  and  quantitative  methods  could  compensate 
for  the  limitations  of  the  present  research  design.  Such  a  design  could  follow  returnees 
through  the  entire  cross-cultural  adaptation  process  including  the  initial  transition  and  the 
reentry  transition.  Issues  such  as  acculturation  (Berry,  1990)  and  reacculturation,  sojourn 
students'  coping  styles,  interactions  with  host  people  and  with  home  people  after  reentry, 
changes  of  students'  values,  perceptions,  and  emotions  could  all  be  under  investigation. 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  study  could  also  validate  Anderson's  (1994)  assumption  on  the 
progression  of  different  adaptation  periods. 

I  Summary 

! 

[  In  conclusion,  this  research  examined  the  relationships  among  1 1  selected  factors 

and  the  reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  psychological  well-being  of  Taiwanese 
students  who  had  returned  from  overseas  study  in  the  United  States.  A  total  of  191 
Taiwanese  returnees  responded  to  the  survey.  The  collected  data  were  analyzed  utilizing 

t 

i 
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multiple  regressions,  t-tests,  and  product-moment  correlations.  Results  of  the  analyses 
indicated  that  gender,  willingness  to  return  home,  overall  satisfaction  with  overseas 
experience,  and  perceived  treatment  by  home  people  had  significant  effects  on  returnees' 
reentry  difficulty,  life  satisfaction,  and  level  of  depression.  At  the  same  time,  these  three 
dependent  variables  were  also  affected  by  one  or  several  of  nine  significant  reentry 
reasons:  parents'  expectations,  little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  countries,  wish  to  establish 
own  career  in  Taiwan,  more  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan,  never  thought  of  staying 
overseas,  sponsored  by  the  government/company--  must  come  back,  good  career 
opportunity  in  Taiwan,  wish  to  contribute  to  home  country,  and  prefer  the  lifestyle  in 
Taiwan.  Both  differences  and  consistencies  were  found  in  this  study  when  compared  to 
previous  Taiwanese  government  reports  and  other  research  on  international  students' 
reentry.  Results  of  this  study  present  a  message  that  on  the  one  hand,  most  sojourn 
students,  regardless  of  their  nationality,  go  through  a  similar  transition  when  they  return 
home,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  can  be  unique  to  each  returnee  due  to  the  many 
cultural,  situational,  and  personal  factors  involved. 

This  study  has  important  implications  despite  its  few  limitations.  In  a  specific 
sense,  the  study  has  provided  information  on  the  psychological  conditions  of  Taiwanese 
students  returned  from  the  United  States.  From  a  more  general  perspective,  this  research 
has  added  to  the  general  understanding  of  sojourn  students'  reentry  experiences.  In 
addition  to  its  contribution  to  the  development  of  cultural  reentry  theories,  this  research 
can  also  serve  as  a  baseline  study  for  future  investigation.  Ultimately,  the  most  valuable 
contribution  of  this  study  is  to  the  field  of  counseling.  As  the  significance  of  cultural 
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reentry  has  often  been  overlooked,  this  study  has  shown  that  readjusting  to  one's  home 
culture  is  an  important  task  for  returnees.  It  is  crucial  for  counselors  to  help  international 
students  make  the  initial  cross-cultural  adjustment  as  well  as  prepare  for  their  reentry. 


APPENDIX  A 
COVER  LETTER 


Date 

Dear  Returned  Student  and  Scholar,  '  •  '  ; 

Hello!  My  name  is  Hui-Chuan  Pai  (  ^  '^■'^^  ^  graduate  student  at  the  University 
of  Florida.  I  have  obtained  yqur  name  and  addrdss  from  the  Internet  site  of  the  National 
Youth  Commission  ( ^  ).  I  am  writing  to  congratulate  you  on  your 

academic  achievement  ^d  to  request  your  assistance  in  my  dissertation  research. 

The  purpose  of  my  study  is  to  explore  the  returning-home  experience  of  Taiwanese 
students  who  have  recently  returned  to  Taiwan  from  overseas.  Much  research  has  been 
conducted  on  the  process  of  international  students  adjusting  to  a  foreign  culture,  but  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  readjustment  of  these  students  when  they  return  home  from 
overseas.  I  am  hoping  that  this  study  can  provide  some  information  about  how 
international  students  make  the  transition  from  a  foreign  culture  back  to  their  home 
culture.  I  would  like  to  invite  you  to  participate  in  this  study.  Your  input  will  be 
very  important  to  the  success  of  this  study  and  will  greatly  benefit  the  field  of  cross- 
cultural  adjustment  research. 

In  the  following  pages,  you  will  be  asked  to  answer  some  questions  concerning  your 
experience  of  coming  back  to  Taiwan.  Your  participation  in  this  study  is  completely 
voluntary.  If  at  any  time  you  wish  to  withdraw  from  the  study,  you  may.  You  do  not 
have  to  answer  any  question  if  you  do  not  wish  to.  The  approximate  time  needed  to 
complete  the  questionnaire  is  25  minutes. 

You  may  be  assured  of  complete  confidentiality.  The  identification  number  you  see  on  the 
top  of  the  next  page  is  for  mailing  purposes  only.  All  data  collected  will  remain 
anonymous.  I  will  not  be  able  to  provide  you  any  compensation  for  your  participation; 
however,  I  will  be  very  happy  to  share  the  major  findings  of  this  study  with  you. 

Because  I  am  working  on  a  tight  schedule,  after  you  complete  the  questionnaire,  please 
put  it  in  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  send  it  back  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 
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If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the  questionnaire  or  the  study,  please  call  me  at  049- 
910636  (in  Taiwan).  I  apologize  for  not  being  able  to  translate  the  survey  into  Chinese.  I 
appreciate  your  consideration  and  assistance,  and  I  look  forward  to  receiving  your 
response. 


Sincerely, 


Hui-Chuan  Pai 


Woodrow  M.  Parker,  Ph.D. 
Project  Supervisor 


University  of  Florida  Institutional  Review  Board  has  granted  approval  through  July  1 9, 
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APPENDIX  B 
REENTRY  DIFFICULTY  SCALE 


Questions  1  through  16  are  some  situations  people  experience  when  they  return  home 
from  overseas.  You  may  find  these  situations  similar  to  (or  different  from)  your  own 
experience.  Please  use  the  1  -7  scale  below,  indicate  your  agreement  (or  disagreement) 
with  each  item  by  circling  the  appropriate  number  under  each  statement. 
The  7-point  scale  is:     1=  strongly  disagree, 

2=  disagree,  "-''^ 

3~  slightly  disagree, 

4=  neither  agree  nor  disagree,  4 

5=  slightly  agree, 

6=  agree,  ; 

7=  strongly  agree.  ■ 

Ql .  When  I  returned  people  did  not  seem  interested  in  my  experiences  abroad 
,  1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q2.  Life  was  nore  exciting  when  I  was  studying  abroad. 
1  1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q3.  I  have  had  some  physical  problems  since  I  have  returned  home. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q4.  I  had  difficulty  adjusting  to  my  home  culture  after  returning  from  abroad 
j  1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q5.  Since  I  have  been  abroad  I  have  become  more  critical  of  my  home  country 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q6.  I  miss  the  friends  that  I  made  while  I  was  living  abroad. 
J         1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q7.  I  feel  isolated. 

.12        3        4        5        6  7 
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Q8.  I  can  not  fully  utilized  the  knoledge  and  skills  I  learned  from  abroad. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q9.  1  feel  like  1  have  changed  a  lot  because  of  my  experiences  abroad. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

QIO.  I  wish  I  had  not  come  back. 

1        2        3        4        5        6        7  ,       ■  , 

Ql  1 .  After  returning,  I  have  had  difficultry  using  my  mother  language. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q12.  1  am  thinking  of  leaving  the  country. 

1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q13.  I  feel  that  people  are  jealous  of  me. 

1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q14.  1  had  a  lot  of  disagreement  with  my  family  after  1  returned  home. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q15.  1  have  been  struggling  between  the  "new"  me  and  the  "old"  me. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

Q16.  My  friends  and  family  have  pressured  me  to  "fit  in"  since  I  have  returned. 
1        2        3        4        5        6  7 
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APPENDIX  C 
SATISFACTION  WITH  LIFE  SCALE 


Questions  17  through  21  are  statements  about  your  satisfaction  with  life  after  your  return 
from  overseas.  Once  again,  please  use  1  -7  to  indicate  your  agreement  or  disagreement  by 
circling  the  appropriate  number  after  each  statement.  Please  note:   1=  strongly  disagree, 

2- disagree, 
3=  slightly  disagree, 

;  '         .  4=  neither  agree  nor  disagree, 

5=  slightly  agree, 
6=  agree, 
7=  strongly  agree. 

QI7.  In  most  ways  my  life  is  close  to  my  ideal, 
i  1        2        3        4        5        6        7  : 

QI8.  The  conditions  of  my  life  are  excellent. 

1        2        3        4        5        6  7 

t  ■  \ 

Q 19. 1  am  satisfied  with  my  life. 
I  1        2        3        4        5        6        7  ,  ■ 

Q20.  So  far  I  have  gotten  the  important  things  I  want  in  life. 

1        2        3        4        5        6        7  ' 

i 

Q21.  If  I  could  live  my  life  over,  I  would  change  almost  nothing.  '  . 

1        2        3        4        5        6        7  ^ 
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APPENDIX  D 

CENTER  FOR  EPIDEMIOLOGIC  STUDIES  DEPRESSION  SCALE  (CES-D  SCALE) 


Questions  22  through  41  are  a  list  of  the  ways  you  might  have  felt  or  behaved.  Please 
indicate  how  often  you  have  felt  this  way  during  the  past  week  by  circling  the  appropriate 
number  after  each  statement. 

Use  0  to  3  to  indicate  your  answers:  0=  rarely  or  none  of  the  time  (less  than  1  day), 

1=  some  or  a  little  of  the  time  (1-2  days), 
2-  occasionally  or  a  moderate  amount  of  time 

(3-4  days), 
3=  most  or  all  of  the  time  (5-7  days). 

During  the  past  week 

Q22.  I  was  bothered  by  things  that  usually  do  not  bother  me. 
0        12  3 

Q23.  I  did  not  feel  like  eating;  my  appetite  was  poor. 

0        12        3  . 

Q24.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  shake  off  the  blues  (stop  feeling  depressed)  even  with  help 
from  my  family  or  friends. 

0        12  3 

Q25.  I  felt  that  I  was  just  as  good  as  other  people. 
0        12  3 

Q26.  1  had  trouble  keeping  my  mind  on  what  I  was  doing. 
0        12  3 

Q27.  I  felt  depressed. 

0        12  3 

Q28.  I  felt  that  everything  I  did  was  an  effort. 
0        12  3 

i 
I 
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Q29.  I  felt  hopeful  about  the  future. 

0        12        3  ...  .  . 

Q30.  I  thought  my  life  had  been  a  failure. 
0        1        2  3 

Q31.  I  feh  fearful. 

0        12  3 

Q32.  My  sleep  was  restless. 
0        12  3 

Q33.  1  was  happy. 

0        12  3 

Q34.  1  talked  less  than  usual. 
0        12  3 


Q35.  I  felt  lonely. 

0        12  3 


Q36.  People  were  unfriendly. 
0        12  3 

Q37.  I  enjoyed  life. 

0        12  3 


Q38.  1  had  crying  spells  (I  cry  for  a  while  then  stop.  Later,  1  cry  some  more). 
0        12  3 

Q39.  1  felt  sad. 

0        12  3 

Q40.  1  felt  that  people  dislike  me. 
0        12  3 

Q4 1 .  I  could  not  get  "going"  (get  motivated). 
0        12  3 
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APPENDIX  E 

INFORMATION  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  your  personal  information. 
Q42.  Your  gender:   Male   Female 

Q43.  Your  age:   20-25   26-30   31-35   36-40   41-45   46  and  above 

Q44.  What  is  your  highest  academic  degree?   Bachelor's  Master's  Doctorate 


Q45.  What  is  your  field  of  specialty?   Agriculture   Law 

 Business   Liberal  Arts 

 Education   Medicine 

 Engineering   Science 

Other:   


Q46.  How  long  did  you  study  abroad?   Year  (s)  and  Month  (s) 

Q47.  What  was  the  country  that  you  studied  abroad?   

Q48.  Overall,  how  satisfactory  was  your  studying  abroad  experience?  Please  circle  one 
number. 

J  2  3  4  5 

Very  unsatisfactory  ....  Neutral ....  Very  satisfactory 

Q49.  How  long  was  it  since  you  came  back  from  overseas?  Year  (s)  and  Month  (s) 

Q50.  Was  coming  back  to  Taiwan  after  graduation  your  first  choice?   Yes   No 
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Q51.  What  reasons  have  motivated  you  to  come  home  after  completing  your  study 
abroad?  You  may  mark  more  than  one  of  the  following: 


 Parents'  expectations   Spouse  and  children  waiting  in  Taiwan 

 Girl/boyfriend  waiting  in  Taiwan   Concern  about  children's  education 

 Little  job  opportunity  in  foreign  counties   Good  career  opportunity  in  Taiwan 

 Wish  to  establish  own  career  in  Taiwan   Wish  to  contribute  to  home  country 

 More  meaningful  to  work  in  Taiwan   Feeling  isolated  in  the  foreign  country 

 Never  thought  of  staying  overseas   Prefer  the  lifestyle  in  Taiwan 

 Not  satisfied  with  the  job  offers  in  the  foreign  country 

 Sponsored  by  the  government/company,  must  come  back 

 Other:   

Q52.  In  your  opinion,  how  much  has  the  society/environment  in  Taiwan  changed 

compared  to  the  time  when  you  have  not  gone  overseas  for  study?  Please  circle  the 
appropriate  number. 

1  2  3  4  5 


No  change  at  all  ...  Moderate  change...  Complete  change 

Q53.  In  your  opinion,  how  have  you  been  treated  by  your  home  people  after  you  came 
back  from  overseas?  Please  circle  one  number. 

1  2  3  4  5 


Very  poorly  ...  I  am  not  treated  Very  well 

any  different  from  others... 

Q54.  Are  you  currently  working?   Yes   No   Other  activities: 


Thank  you! 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  precious  time  in  completing  this  questionnaire.  Your 
help  is  very  valuable  to  this  research.  While  you  were  answering  the  questionnaire,  did 
you  find  any  question  to  be  unclear  to  you? 
 No. 

 Yes.  Please  indicate  the  number  of  the  question:   

 Yes.  Too  many  to  list. 


Would  you  like  to  add  anything  regarding  your  return-home  experience?  (in  English  or 
Chinese) 


Would  you  like  to  receive  a  summary  of  the  results  of  this  study? 

 No. 

Yes. 
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APPENDIX  F 
FOLLOW-UP  TELEPHONE  CALL 


Hello!  My  name  is  Hui-Chuan  Pai.  Recently,  I  sent  a  survey  to  you  concerning  the 
retuming-home  experience  of  Taiwanese  students  who  have  returned  from  studying 
abroad.  This  study  is  conducted  because  of  the  lack  of  information  on  people  making 
readjustment  upon  returning  home  after  they  have  lived  overseas  for  an  extended  period  of 
time.  Findings  of  this  study  not  only  can  increase  researchers'  understanding  about  cross- 
cultural  adjustment,  but  also  benefit  many  individuals  such  as  international  students, 
business  people,  and  so  forth. 

1  am  calling  you  to  see  whether  you  received  this  survey  or  have  any  questions  about  this 
study.  If  you  received  the  survey  and  have  already  mailed  it  to  me,  thank  you  very  much. 
If  you  have  not  responded  to  the  survey,  1  would  like  to  request  your  participation, 
because  your  response  to  the  survey  is  very  important  to  the  success  of  this  study.  After 
you  complete  the  survey,  please  mail  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  If  you  have  any  fiirther 
question,  please  call  me  at  (049)  910636.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  discuss  it  with  you. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
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